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City and country unite in unqualified endorsement of 


The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 


JN the cities of the nation, the Cadillac is firmly established as 
the highest known standard of motor car efhciency. 


And precisely the same process that brought the cities to this 
conclusion is at work in the country. 

Cadillac reputation began to travel from the town to the farm 
years ago. 


It has swelled in volume with each succeeding season. 


The production of the V-type Eight Cylinder Cadillac brought it 
to a climax both in the city and in the country. 

The intensely interesting thing about Cadillac reputation is that 
no one questions it. 

There may have been a time in the early days of the industry 
when a few people asked if the Cadillac was as good a car as 
some cars which sold for very much more money. 


Now, wherever you go, the situation is exactly reversed. 


The only question asked now is whether the cars of highest price 
are as good as the Cadillac. ; 

No matter how far away you may travel from the centers of 
business activity—the good reputation of the Cadillac has pre- 
ceded you. 

It makes no difference what car a man owns—he gladly concedes 
the superiority of the Cadillac. 

More Cadillacs were sold to farmers last year than in any one 
year of its history. 

A great many of the most successful Cadillac dealers get the 
greatest bulk of their business from the farm. 

All of this proves conclusively that the farmer—like his city 
brother—has learned to discriminate in buying his motor car. 

He no longer stops short at the subject of price—but looks 
beyond. He looks at the question of long life, of increased 
and continuous comfort, of higher market value when he comes 
to buy a new car. 


And, of course, in each and every one of these respects the 
superiority of the Cadillac is universally admitted. 


It is admitted to be the car of longer life and of higher market 
value when sold at second hand. 





CADILLAC 
EIGHT-CYLINDER 
SEVEN PASSENGER 

CAR 
PRICE $2080 


F. O. B. Detroit 











And it is unquestionably the car of greatest continuous comfort 
—because, by the production of 13,000 cars, it has brought 
the V-type eight-cylinder engine to its highest point of devel- 
opment. 


That this wonderful engine does produce a greater degree of 
continuous comfort—in fact, a quality of comfort unknown 
until it was perfected by the Cadillac Company—is now a 
matter beyond argument. 


It does not call for discussion—because the most inexperienced 
motorist can see the difference in the quality of the Cadillac 
performance before he has driven the car a mile. 


As far as the Cadillac Company is concerned, there is no element 
of experiment in the V-type eight- cylinder car. 


The past season, with its production of 13,000 cars of this type, 
has been the most brilliantly successful which any motor car 
company has ever known. 


Never was any car deluged with such a flood of enthusiastic 
endorsements from its owners. 

The tributes which it has received have echoed around the world. 

If it had been possible to attain a production of twice 13,000 
cars, America would have absorbed them all. 

And the tributes which have been paid to it have covered every 
possible point of motor car performance. 

They have testified to its unequaled smoothness and silence and 
simplicity of operation. 


They have produced overwhelming evidence of its ability to 
climb hills with such ease that those in the car are scarcely 
aware that it is climbing at all. 


They tell of wonderful powers of endurance; of new elements 
of mental and physical rest and relaxation. 

They proudly bear witness to the fact that the Cadillac possesses 
every virtue that a motor car could ibly possess. 


Yet when you ride in it, you are certain to be convinced that 
a tributes fall far short of describing actual performance 
of the car. 


Get in touch with your + Cadillac dealer, as, arrange for your ride. 
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TILE OUT THE WET LANDS 


There has been a great deal of wheat 
lost this year because land needed til- 
ing. The farmer perhaps did not sus- 
pect it, as the last five years have been 
dry years in the humid section; that is, 
they have had less than the normal 
amount of rainfall. We may now natur- 
ally expect a series of years that on 
an average will have more than the 
normal amount of rainfall. One or 
more of these years may be dry, but 
on an average likely they will be wet. 
Someone may say: How do you know? 
Simply because that is the order of 
nature. Rainfall comes in cycles. As 
far back as we have any records of 
rainfall, not only in this country but 
in other countries, this cycle law pre- 
vails. 

You did not suspect in the last five 
years that your land needed drainage. 
This year is revealing to you just 
where it needs it. It is the part of 
wisdom, therefore, to put in tile drains 
as soon as possible; not open drains, 
put tile. The open drain has its place. 
Sometimes it is the only kind of drain- 
age, but it naturally interferes with 
the cultivation of your land. 

You have sloughs this year, which 
were dry last year. You plowed right 
through them; perhaps raised your 
biggest crops there. This year you 
can not cross them at all. These 
sloughs need drainage. They are real- 
ly the most difficult lands to drain, re- 
quiring the greatest skill. Perhaps 
you have bottom lands on which horses 
mire down, on which you could not 
plant corn, or which you could not 
cultivate, and it is now weedy and foul. 

The first thing to do is to determine 
the fall. Don’t guess at this. Get a 
good surveyor, and find out how much 
fall you have. Have him lay out the 


system for you. Be sure that you have. 


en outlet. If you have to pass through 
the land of a neighbor, take the matter 
up with him, and secure the right-of- 
way amicably. The neighbor may 
want to use the same drain and the 
same outlet. Go at the thing in a 
neighborly way, and assess the cost in 
proportion to the benefits each will 
receive from the draining. 

Don’t make the mistake of putting in 
too small tile. There are very few 
places in the corn belt where less than 
a four-inch tile is required. Study the 
nature of your soil, to determine how 
far apart your drains should be laid. 
On alluvial soils, or made soils, if they 


are not gumbo, you will not need to- 


put the drains very close together. If 





you have plenty of fall, your drains 
will draw farther. If you have little 
fall, you will have to put in more of 
them. The more gumbo there is in 
your land, the closer you will have to 
put your drains, for obvious reasons. 

Now with regard to tiling sloughs: 
What is a slough? What we used to 
call in our boyhood days, when the 
word “slough” was not known, a “wet- 
weather spring.” At the head of this 
slough there is a vein of clay through 
which the water does not penetrate 
readily. Therefore it forces itself out, 
and the slough itself is the measure 
of the erosion or washing away that 
has been caused by this “wet-weather 
spring” at the head. You will find a 
number of sprangles or branches to 
this slough. You will not drain it 
properly if you run the tile drain up 
through the middle of it near the 
branches. You will have to tile around 
either branch. Three-inch tile is prob- 
ably large enough for that purpose. 
After you are below all the branches, 
you may combine them and run a 
large drain through the center of your 
slough, if you wish. Men with large 
experience, however, prefer to run two 
drains, one on each side, and thus pre- 
vent the washing in the slough. 

In putting down these drains around 
the branches of the slough, don’t put 
them just where the water comes out, 
but far enough above that, that the 
tile will rest on this vein of hard clay 
and prevent the water coming down. 
Have you not noticed in crossing a 
slough where it branches out, that the 








wettest place is before you get to the 
slough itself? You want to catch the 
water, so that it can’t come out. If you 
put your drain in the middle of the 
slough, this wet place will continue. 
We regard it as a much more difficult 
job to drain out a slough than to drain 
out a piece of ordinarily level, wet 
bottom land. 

There are some lands which it is 
exceedingly difficult to drain: For ex- 
ample, we struck, in Canada, south of 
Winnipeg, a great stretch of country 
in which the soil particles were so 
fine that it could not be drained with 
tile drains. We have land of similar 
character in southern Iowa. People 
who don’t live there call it hardpan. 
Hardpan is a good deal like milk sick- 
ness used to be in the early settlement 
of Illinois, “just over in the next coun- 
ty.” It is land in which the soil grains 
are so fine that it is almost like rock, 
and through this the water permeates 
very slowly. Tile drains don’t work 
well in that kind of land. 

If we had that kind of land, however, 
we would drain it as soon as possible. 
We would not put the drains over two 
feet deep, perhaps not over a foot and 
a half. We would use a small tile, 
say three-inch, and put the tiles close 
together. We would not expect them 
to be very effective for ten or fifteen 
years, but eventually they would break 
up that hardpan. For, bear in mind 
that in draining the object is not only 


| to let the water out, but to let in air. 


The air will gradually break up this 
tough clay. If you can get clover to 
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_ Hand Digging is Most Generally‘ Adopted for Small Farms. 
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grow on it, or sweet clover, do so, be- 
cause this will gradually subsoil the 
land and make it possible for water to 
get into the drains. 

We warn you, however, that this 
will be a slow process. If you are one 
of those men who hold land for specu- 
lation, and don’t expect to farm it per- 
manently, don’t do it; but drain out 
your land of alluvial formation, drain 
out your sloughs, make your land more 
salable. Then if you should make up 
your mind to make it your home, it 
will be a blessing to you and your 
children. 

There are two objections that may 
be made. One is that it will make 
the land drier in a dry season. That 
is a pure fallacy. Drains wiil never 
carry off anything but surplus water, 
water that is doing harm, water that 
lies between the soil grains. The grains 
of soil will not part with any water 
they can hold. They hold to it as 
tight as a miser does to his dollars. 

Another objection made is that they 
are not lasting. They are not lasting 
if poor tile is used; but if good tile is 
laid, they will last for generations. 
The farmer should never buy anything 
but good tile. We aided in putting 
down tile on the old farm in Pennsyl- 
vania some sixty years ago. These 
are running yet, and are likely to be 
for a hundred years to come, so far as 
we can see. 

You must be careful about the out- 
let. You must protect it from being 
washed out. You must keep muskrats 
from getting into it, by using a gate 
that swings out when the water is run- 
ning, and closes when it cedses to run, 
and in the proportion in which it 
ceases to run. 

We have never known of any money 
being lost through wise drainage. We 
have known of losses by men who have 
tried to save the expense of an en- 
gineer, and tried to make water run 
uphill. We have known it to be lost 
by ‘putting in a drain in the wrong 
place, as in the center of a branching 
slough, instead of on the sides. Don’t 


| hesitate about going to some expense 
{in having your land surveyed and the 


stakes properly set. Then see to it 
personally that the tile is put in ac- 
cording to grade, and that it is of good 
quality. Allow no water to enter the 
tile except through it.. There is no 
trouble about the water getting in. 
We are not telling you all about 
tile draining, but simply calling your 


(Continued on page 1136) 
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Editorial Correspondence 
I accepted an invitation to attend and 
make an address at the Wisconsin 
Farm Contest, at Fort Atkinson, and 
the more readily because it would en- 
able me to renew an almost lifelong 


friendship with ex-Governor Hoard, ed- 
itor of Hoard’s Dairyman, who has 
been for a gencration “guide, philoso- 
pher and friend” to really live, wide- 


the world over, and 
Whatever 


awake dairymen 
especially in Wisconsin. 


ernor Hoard’s political views, they 
have for him as a man and dairy teach- 
er a reverence that is at once beauti- 
ful and touching and weil worth living 
for—a veritable crown of glory. 

You say: 
Get out your map of Wisconsin, and 
you will find it near the southeastern 
corner. For what is this little town 
noted? For Hoard’s Dairyman, read 
all over the dairy world, and for dairy 
machinery supplies. I used to buy 
churns, etc., of Cornish & Curtis thirty 
years ago. It is also noted for Jones’ 
sausage, that tickles the palates of epi- 
cures east, west, north and south, 
largely because the pigs that yield the 
raw material for the sausage are grown 
in a cow country, that does not usually 
grow much corn. Governor Hoard says: 
“See the irony of fate. I am confined 
to the house with a racking cough, 
and Jones has to be wheeled around in 
a chair!” 

A very pleasant ride it is from the 
Windy City north through northern Il- 
linois and through the edge of Wis- 
consin to Fort Atkinson, a pleasant 
land “like the land of Egypt as thou 
comest unto Zoar,” with such fields of 
oats as you seldom see, tall and dead 
ripe and swirled, but clean and bright 
of straw. For the season has been 
cool, the land is rich, and the farming 

New clover is springing up, 
green and lush, in the stubble. Clover 
and alfalfa are ready for the sec- 
ond cutting. But don’t look at the 
corn, for it has been a cold and wet 
summer not only in Wisconsin, but all 
over the corn belt; and what is good 
for oats and grass is not good for corn. 
We thought of an old Irish farmer, who 
at eighty, after a life of toil, was the 
proud owner of a donkey, and yet ex- 
pected to live long enough to own a 
horse, who reminded us that we must 
mot expect all our blessings at once. 
The season and climate good for oats 
is not good for corn in any part of the 
world. : 

But these Wisconsin dairymen don’t 
mind a small crop of corn, largely nub- 
bins, and often soft. They don’t feed 
much corn, except in the form of sil- 
age. They don’t mind a short crop 








| get the cattle?” 


| cows and, sell them to you?” 





|} cows?” 


Where is Fort Atkinson? | 





very much, for the reason that they 
use the whole crop. If soft, it goes into 
those enormous silos—two, three or 
four on each farm—and many of them 
feed silage in summer as well as win- 
ter. In fact, they were feeding silage 
to cows on rank pasture while I was 
there. In all this they are wise, wiser 
than the corn belt farmers, who prac- 
tically waste 40 per cent of the total 
feeding value of the corn crop on forty 


million acres. 


And what eats ‘his silage and straw 
and hay? Bless your soul, dairy cows, 
special purpose dairy cows—Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Holsteins, Brown Swiss. 
You need a good memory when you 
go to look at these dairy herds. When 
the proud owner leads out his herd 
bull, he will give you the name of his 
sire, his sire’s sire, and often he will 
go back to the noted pilgrim sire that 
came over, or rather was brought over 
from Jersey or Guernsey or the dikes 
of Holland. You wiil need to do some 
tongue twisting over the Dutch names. 
Then he will tell you the dam, the 
dam’s dam, and the grand-dam’s dam, 
the pounds of milk and butter-fat, the 
prizes they have taken at county and 
state fairs and national shows. 

As, it does one’s heart good to see 
men bubbling over with enthusiasm 
for some living thing, that can be 
loved, petted and really enjoyed. You 
may be proud of growing a hundred 
bushels of corn on an acre of land; 
but, after all, corn is a cold thing (espe- 
cialy in cold weather when you are 
husking), and you can’t love it as you 
can love a fine cow, a mild-eyed, moth- 
erly-looking cow. You love the corn 
best when the cow transforms stalk 
and all into milk from which you get 


thick, rich cream and golden butter 
and cheese. 
You ask: Do these Wisconsin farm 


folks eat these special purpose dairy 
cows when their days of dairy useful- 
ness are past? Not much! Wishing 
to get first-hand, reliable information 
on this subject, I interviewed a butch- 
er: “Where do you get the meat you 
are cutting up?” “From Chicago, from 
Swift and Armour.” “Where do they 
“All over the west, 
where they grow big corn.” “Why 
don’t these dairymen fatten their dry 


used to, but not any more. They think 
their corn is worth more for conversion 
into milk than beef. They used to 


. " | come in and look at the carcass, wher 
Wisconsin farmers may think of Gov- | and ae oe — 


I bought these cows, and say: ‘Give 
me some corn-fed beef.’ For these 
people want the best, and can pay for 
it.” “But what becomes of the old 
“Canners.” 

Some of you are saying: 
this cow talk. 
and don’t have to, anyhow. 
about this Wisconsin farm contest. It 
is really not a contest at all, but a 
con-joint, codperative, self-examination 
of Wisconsin farmers and their farms, 
encouraged financially by Hoard’s 
Dairyman and the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, and directed by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College, through Dean 
Otis. There were over four hundred 
in the contest, over four hundred farm- 
ers interested in this self-examining 
process. There were two hundred last 
year, and over six hundred are entered 
for next year. 

Self-examination is a painful process 
—generally entered into unwillingly; 
but self-examination of the farmer and 
his farm is very beneficial. The object 
of the self-examination is to find out, 
each one for himself, just how much 
he gets for his work, his expenditure 
of gray-matter in managing the farm, 
after he has credited it with house 
rent, the living it has given him and 
his family, and the wages for his hired 
help, including his own boys. Two 
boys count as one man in this case. 

It is painful to find out, as some of 
these farmers did this year, that in 
order to make interest they had to 
throw in the work of their children, 
sometimes their own work, and were 
still in the hole. It is painful, but it 
is really the beginning of their finan- 
cial salyation. This self-examination 
reveals the mistakes of farmers, shows 
them in comparison with their fellow 
self-examiners wherein and why they 
have failed. Possibly it is poor cows 
or not enough fairly good ones, not 
enough working capital, bad crop rota- 
tions, too much land for the working 
capital or too little, too much expendi- 
ture for farm machinery or too little, 
too many horses or too few, or a thou- 
sand other things. 

Of course the self-examiner must 
keep books. Dean Otis has devised a 
system of bookkeeping which can be 


Enough of 








kept by any farmer who really wants 
to know how he is coming out in his 
farming. 

Having excited your curiosity—at 
least I hope so—I will next week 
give you an editorial covering some of 
the results and lessons, because these 
should interest the corn belt farmers 
quite as much as those of Wisconsin. 
For the fundamental principles of 
farming, which it is the aim of this 
contest to develop, are of universal 
application. 

I spent a day and a half in visiting a 
half-dozen or more of the best farms 
in Jefferson and Fon du Lac counties, 
where agriculture is as highly devel- 
oped as any place we have visited, my 
visit including the Hoard farm, which 
may be regarded as realizing very 
nearly the ideal. I looked over the 
cattle, studied the rotations, the size 
of the farms, the character of their 
buildings, including their homes. It 
is remarkable that almost as many 
farmers’ wives attend this farm con- 
test as farmers, and show quite as 
deep and intelligent an interest. Folks 
were there from Minnesota, Kansas 
and Indiana, as well as Wisconsin. One 
young farmer’s son from Kentucky re- 
ceived a new vision of the possibilities 
of farming. It was fitting and appro- 
priate that the University of Wisconsin 
should send a lady, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Kelly, of the home economics depart- 
ment, to make one of the addresses at 
the meeting, to visit the various farms 


| and get in touch with the home life, 


the housekeeping, as well as the out- 
door life and the cow-kKeeping. For the 
farmer will never elevate himself—and 
no one but himself can do the elevat- 
ing—unless his wife gives him a good, 
strong boost, or at least walks hand in 
hand with him in realizing a more prof: 
itable, a broader, and a more contented 
life on the farm. 
HENRY WALLACE. 





Getting Cattle On Feed 


There is likely to be a great demand 
for feeding cattle this year, in order to 
find a market for hay that has been 


| damaged by rain until it is not mar- 


“They | 


ketable, and for corn that is fit only 
for silage. Farmers who have a few 
head of cattle, say half a carload ora 
carload, are loath to sell them this fall 
even at a big price, because in doing 
so they would be selling the best cus- 
tomers for their unmerchantable feed. 
We suspect that a good many men who 
have not fed cattle heretofore will feed 


| these small bunches of them, and we 


We don’t like to milk, | 
Tell us | 





therefore venture to make some sug- 
gestions as to how to get them on feed. 

It is a first principle in ‘ceding that 
the diet of animals should not be too 
suddenly changed. The temptation 
will be to keep fhem on grass as long 
as they continue to thrive, and then, 
when the grass is dene, to put them 
at once on grain. In doing this, they 
will violate what we have long regard- 
ed as a first principle in getting cattle 
on feed. Many farmers thmk that they 
can get their cattle on feed in two or 
three days; more farmers fhat they 
can do it in a week. If they will con- 
sult any experienced cattle feeder, he 
will tell them that he takes from three 
weeks to a month to make the change 
from grass to grain. 

The best way we have ever found to 
get cattle on feed in the fall is to com- 
mence when the corn is in the roasting 
ear stage, and feed them a stalk a day 
to begin with while still on blue grass 
pasture. Increase the feed gradually 
for three or four weeks. The system 
will not know anything of the change, 
there will be no arrest of growth or 
development, and no intestinal dis- 
orders. Cattle that scour, as they are 
apt to do when put on feed suddenly, 
do not thrive. 

it is an easy matter to change from 
corn fodder with the grain, stalk and 
all, to snapped corn, that is, corn with 
the husk. Even this change should 
not be made suddenly, but gradually. 
By and by, as the feeding process goes 
on, the change can be made to ear 
corn, and by and by to shelled corn, 
but this change should not be made 
without first mixing the shelled corn 
with ear corn. In short, every change 
that is made from grain to grass, and 
from grass to grain, should be made 
so gradually that the digestive system 
of the animal will not notice it. This, 
you will discover, is the way of all 
experienced and successful feeders. 

Lambs are probably the easiest ani- 
mals to put on feed, and in apparent 
violation of the principles above out- 








lined; apparent, but not real. If yoy 
turn lambs into the corn field, you will 
notice that they pay no attention to 
the corn at first. They have not learneg 
to eat it. They pay strict attention 
to the weeds and to any clover tg 
which they may have access. They 
gradually take hold of the blades, ang 
then of the down-ears or ears within 
their reach. They thus%gradually put 
themselves on feed as skillfully as any 
experienced feeder could put cattle, 
This does not hold true ef ewes and 
wethers that have learned to eat corn, 
They will soon break it down; but it 
is quite safe to put lambs into a corp 
field, particularly where there are 
plenty of weeds, as will be the case in 
most fields this year. 





Constantinople 


Our readers who are following the 
course of events in the great world 
war would do well to get down their 
maps and make a study of Constanti- 
nople. The name dates back to Roman 
times. Constantinople is the city of 
Constantine; Adrianople the city of 
Adrian, another Roman emperor. Geo- 
graphically, it has resources and pos- 
sibilties in the way of becoming a great 
world center equaled by no other city 
on the face of the earth. Situated on 
the Bosphorus, a strait connecting the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, 
and this again connected with the Med- 
iterranean through the Dardanelles, 
this gives it the trade of all eastern 
Europe, and through the Black Sea 
connects it with that great and as yet 
but partially developed country, Si- 
beria, destined to be one of the great 
grain raising countries of the world. It 
is connected with the great valley of 
the Euphrates, once the center of a 
very high civilization, and a country 
of marvelous production when the an- 
cient irrigation systems are restored. 
Through the Dardanelles it connects 
with the Mediterranean, Egypt and all 
southern Europe. It has all the ad- 
vantages of a great maritime center 
like Liverpool or London, and all the 
advantages of a great inland city like 
Berlin. It is beautiful for situation, 
on seas that are always open, and has 
one of the best climates on earth. 

Why, then, has it not developed as a 
metropolis? It was a great city once, 
the capital of the western Roman em- 
pire. It is a great city yet, but nota 
great metropolis, because for long cen- 
turies it has been under the control of 
the Turks, and it has been to the inter- 
est of the great nations of Europe to 
keep it from developing. 

The time will come when it will be 
the largest city in the world, the great 
center of trade and commerce, such as 
Jerusalem was in the days of Solomon; 
such as Alexandria was before it was 
conquered by the Romans; such as 
Venice was in the time of the doges, 
and such as London has been for the 
last several hundred years. It can 
never equal its past greatness until it 
is under the control of a nation that 
will permit freedom of trade and com- 
merce, and that will give a just gov- 
ernment. When that time will come, 
no one can foresee, but it is coming. 
For certainly the human race will 
lapse into barbarism, or it will advance 
to a point where there will be free 
dom of the seas, and trade will flow 





An Iowa reader wishes to know if 
any complaints of sisal 
twine causing 
silo. It seems 
in some 





Careful English experiments with 
the storing of manure indicate that 
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peasants think it wise to keep the ma 
wet and compact. But the 
English experiments prove that whet 
manure must be stored, it should be 
dry and compact, and moved as little 
as possible. 
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The South American States 
and Mexico 


James G. Blaine long ago had a 
yision of the benefits that would flow 
to the United States if it should secure 
the confidence of the Latin civiliza- 
tions of both North and South Amer- 


ica. As a Statesman he was far ahead 
of his time, and ever since, because 
other statesmen were not capable of 
grasping the vision of James G. Blaine, 
our trade with South America has been 
py way of Europe. 

“Men are now beginning to get some 
glimpse of Mr. Blaine’s vision. There 
is a Pan-American building in Wash- 
ington, regarded as a dream by the 
statesmen of the time. We are now 
peginning to see the value of it. In 
that building last year what is known 
as the A B C conference was held be- 
tween representatives of the United 
States and Argentine, Brazil and Chile 
—hence the term A B C conference. 
Tha object of this conference was to 
give Mexico, also a Latin country, a 
stable and just government. This con- 
ference was apparently barren of re- 
sults; and yet it was the beginning of 
a movement destined to bring untold 
blessings to both North and South 
America. 

The next step was taken recently by 
President Wilson in inviting a confer- 
ence of these and other South Ameri- 
can states with Guatemala, to advise 
as to the best method of settling Mex- 
ican affairs. The South Americans 
have always been jealous of North 
America. The first thing that gave 
them confidence in us was our treat- 
ment of Cuba and Porto Rico, also 
meade up of Spanish-American people. 

They are beginning to see now that 
we mean what we say, that we really 
don’t want a foot more territory in 
any part of the world, that what we 
want is to see stable governments es- 
tablished, as far as possible republican 
or democratic, that is, government of 
the people, by the people, not only in 
form but in fact. Thése South Amer- 
ica nations are more drawn to us 
because of the war in Europe, which 
has prostrated their industries, just as 
it has prostrated ours. Let us hope 
that, however different we may be in 
race or in forms of religion, we will 
learn that our interests are mutual, 
and that the war in Europe gives the 
Americans the opportunity of becom- 
ing the great leaders in civilization as 
well as in material development. 


The Corn Crop 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has sent out a very glow- 
ing report both as to the wheat and 
the corn crop. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that their estimate on wheat and 
oats is very nearly correct, so far as 
quantity is concerned. The falling off 
is likely to be in quality, due to diffi- 
culty in harvesting the crop and to 
damage resulting from the grain grow- 
ing in the shock, and from the shocks 
taking up moisture from the super- 
Saturated ground. 

Whether the estimates of the corn 
crop will be realized or not will de- 
pend on the kind of weather we have 
during the last half of August and the 
first half of September. If the season 
should change and become dry, if the 
cool nights that we have been having 
so far should change to warm nights, 
if we should have blistering hot weath- 
er, the soil and climate of the corn belt 
can do wonders even in that short 
a It is purely a weather proposi- 
ion. 

_It should be noticed that the condi- 
tions are estimated as high in the 
states which do not grow much corn, 
but are low in states where the great 
bulk of the corn is raised. The news- 
Papers are magnifying the report, and 
trying to make farmers believe-that 
there is a great bumper crop of%orn 
in sight. They always do that; for it 
is to the interest of everybody out- 
fide the farming classes that a bumper 
Crop should be delivered. The rail- 
Toads want the freight. The banks 
Want to furnish the money to move 
this big crop. The people in the cities 
Want cheap food. In human nature, it 
iS usually true that “the wish is father 
to the thought.” A great bumper crop 
of corn or anything else is something 
&Teatly to be desired; and it is easy to 
Make people believe what it is to their 
interests should be true. 

These extravagant expectations in- 
jure the farmers, because they have 











their effect upon the markets. The 
farmer is not working for bushels, but 
for dollars, and the more bushels he 
is supposed to have, whether he has 
them or not, the less price he is likely 
to get. So that a bumper crop seldom, 
if ever, brings more money in the ag: 
gregate than a small or two-thirds crop 
—and sometimes not as much. If you 
look back over the statistics of produc- 
tion and prices, you will find that the 
farmers have done better, so far as 
dollars are concerned, with crops be- 
low the average than with crops above 
it. The people who have consumed 
the crop simply have to pay a higher 
price per bushel, while the individual 
farmer is not very greatly benefited 
by a small crop. His rent is the same, 
the cost of cultivation the same. The 
only difference is that, in the case of 
small grain, it costs less to thresh and 
market the crop, and with corn less to 
husk or harvest it. 

It is good policy not to count your 
chickens before they are hatched; and 
we shall have to wait till around the 
early part of September before we can 
form any real opinion as to the mag- 
nitude of the corn crop of the United 
States this year. 





Dent Corn and Flint Corn 


Most if not all of our readers know 
the difference betwixt dent corn and 
flint. It is purely a climatic difference. 
In the northern sections of the corn 
belt there is a constant tendency of 
dent corn to become flint. Flint corn 
can also be changed to dent by simply 
changing the climate. 

What is the philosophy underlying 
this? Nature provides carefully for 
the perpetuation of the species. She 
gives special attention to the germ. In 
tre case of corn’ she puts around it 
both nitrogen and oil. She cares for 
the perpetuation of the species, and to 
this end provides for the nutriment of 
the young in the plant, just as she 
does in the animal. She provides milk 
for the calf, and milk that is suitable 
for its nourishment. She provides a 
balanced ration for it. So in the corn 
she stores up the proper nutriment for 
the young plant, placing it around the 
germ. Around that she puts what the 
scientists call a corneous or horny 
substance, and thus builds up the 
grain. If the season is long enough, 
she puts in starch at the tip of the 
grain, and it is the shrinking of the 
starch that makes the corn dent. If 
there are not enough heat units fur- 
nished by the climate, however, nature 
rounds out the grain with the same 
substance that builds up the body of 
it, and then we have flint corn, or what 
our Irish friends call “round” corn, 
such as that which comes mainly from 
the Argetnine and from the Baltic re- 
gions. 

It is therefore no use to try to force 
a field to grow dent corn when the cli- 
mate does not afford enough heat units 
to furnish the starch. Better be sat- 
isfied with what the season gives. 

Nature follows the same method in 
growing wheat. Two or three years 
ago, a miller in Oklahoma sent us two 
samples of Turkish Red wheat, one 
hard wheat and the other what is 
known as yellow belly. The miller 
himself had furnished the seed, and 
both samples were grown from the 
same seed, but on different soils. We 
could not answer his questions about 
it, but divided up the samples and 
sent them to different experiment sta- 
tions. 

One scientist, who had given the 
matter especial attention, furnished us 
what seemed to be the rational ex- 
planation. The yellow belly or starchy 
wheat was grown on sandy soil, just 
where we would have expected the 
hard wheat to grow. The other was 
grown on what is called buffalo grass 
land. He explained to us that the 
sand would give up its moisture down 
to eight per cent, but that the buffalo 
grass land holds twenty-two per cent 
of its moisture. Hence, if this wheat 
grown on the buffalo grass land was 
short of moisture, it simply finished up 
and made hard wheat, whereas the 
wheat sown on the sandy land could 
get enough moisture to put the starch 
in it. 

You will notice that when you get 
down to about the latitude of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, hard wheat turns 
soft. Farmers in that latitude grow 
nothing but soft wheat. Hard wheat 
put under irrigation becomes soft. You 
will notice further that macaroni 
wheat, which is the hardest kind of 





hard wheat and has the greatest 
amount of protein in it, grows where 
there is not more than ten or twelve 
inches of rainfall, and that it is un- 
profitable to grow this wheat in the 
humid region. You will notice still 
further that all the. world over the 
hard wheats are grown on land that is 
deficient in moisture, land that will 
not grow clover successfully, nor tim- 
othy, because there is not sufficient 
moisture. Hence the hard wheat is 
grown in middle and western Kansas, 
western Nebraska, the Dakotas, Can- 
ada—simply because there is not suffi- 
cient rainfall in these sections to grow 
soft wheat. But when this hard wheat 
—like the Turkish Red—is brought 
into eastern Kansas and Nebraska, or 
into Iowa, there is a constant tendency 
to develop into yellow belly, which is 
simply starchy wheat. 

The point is, whether growing corn 
or wheat: Grow that to which the 
climate and soil are adapted. Don’t 
try to buck against nature and do 
things which she never intended should 
be done. 


The Balkan States and 


the War 


When the war will end no one can 
tell. It is safe to say that it will end 
some time, if not through the victory 
of one side or the other, then from 
exhaustion. Whether it will - nd soon- 
er or later will depend mainly on the 


action of the Balkan states. 

Someone may ask: What about 
these Balkan states? They are sec- 
tions of the old Turkish empire in Eu- 
rope, that have from time to time ob- 
tained partial freedom from Turkish 
domination. Two years ago, Servia 
and Bulgaria and Greece made a heroic 
effort to achieve complete deliverance 
from this domination. Unfortunately, 
they fell out among themselves in the 
division of the spoils, and the result 
has béen a great deal of bitterness. 

The evils that oppress these Balkan 
states are largely due to the great 
European powers: England, Germany, 
France and Russia. England was de- 
termined that Russia should never 
reach Constantinople; hence the Cri- 
mean war. It has been to the appar- 
ent interest of all these nations to 
keep these states fighting each other, 
and thus prevent any real union. In 
the final settlement, Bulgaria, which 
did most of the fighting, got the worst 
of it. Roumania, lying north of her, 
attacked her and demanded a slice of 
her territory, and the powers com- 
pelled her to give up part of Mace- 
donia, which she had conquered, to 
Servia. Greece, while she extended 
her territory, was not altogether sat- 
isfied. 

If these states could agree upon the 
divison of the spoils, the war would 
end in a very-short time. Germany 
does not want them to agree, and has 
been offering inducements to them to 
remgin neutral, while the allies are 
exog@dingly anxious for them to reach 
a satisfactory agreement and join with 
them in driving the Turk out of Eu- 
rope. No one knows or can even guess 
as to what the outcome will be. The 
Teutons are promising Roumania ex- 
tension of territory if she Will remain 
neutral. The allies are only anxious 
for them to agree between themselves 
and aid them in the conquest of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles. 

Evidently the cause of civilization 
and of humanity would be best served 
if these nations of different races and 
different religions could get together 
and form the United States of the Bal- 
kans. This would settle a good many 
problems that are now vexing the 
world. 


‘‘Weather Lost Its Way”’ 


People are wondering what is the 
matter with the weather. We are al- 
most daily asked if the cannonading 
in Europe has shaken up the atmos- 
phere all the world- around and sent 
the moisture slithering down, upset- 
ting the calculations of the farmer. 
The Irish Homestead wonders if the 
weather has lost its way, as appears 
from the following literary gem. With 
the change of a few words, this fits 
Iowa as well as Ireland this year. Note 
the reference to farm labor and to 
town-bred farm help: 

“The weather must have lost its 
way. That is the only plausible ex- 
planation for the appearance it has 











put upon the outer world these times. 
Such high swelling winds are we hav- 
ing; such blinding showers of white 
rain sweeping across the countryside 
as are scarcely decent in late July. 
One associates them rather with sim- 
ple, crude April days. Beautiful it all 
is to. be sure; the constantly changing 
cloud-scapes alone are a feast to the 
eye, and the tossing masses of foliage 
give I know not what effect of luxuri- 
ance, of glorious life to the scene. 
What is more lovely than the motion 
of wind over a meadow? It becomes 
a visible thing as it passes across the 
plumy purple and brown thraneens, 
joyous, exulting. Nothing, except-may- 
be wind over oats while it is still of 
that most rare and delicate silvery- 
green that is its peculiarity and its 
charm. Such a crop and moved by 
wind I watched last week. It lay at 
the lower end of the hayfield, where 
men were working heartily trying to 
get the precious fodder as safe as 
might be, before the threatening rain 
began to fall again. They did it, too, 
with a cheerful disregard of such 
trifles as dinner-hours or such triviali- 
ties. Among them was a little lad of 
twelve. As he plied his rake round 
the headlands, I found myself admir- 
ing the manner of his procedure; the 
deft handling of his tool; the appar- 
ent leisureliness of the movements that 
yet got over the ground very well. This 
same leisureliness is a characteristic 
of agricultural labor. It provokes crit- 
icism often. Let these observers who 
carp at our easy-going plowing and 
hay-making and ditching and hedging 
just take a hand themselves, and see 
whether they will hold out at such 
heavy labor unless they do likewise. 
And let them also take notice that 
what looks such simple work meeds an 
amount of skill that I sometimes verily 
believe must be largely an inherited 
power, born of long generations of toil- 
ers. The suggestion that town-bred 
folk should turn out in the present 
crisis and help in the fields is well 
meant, but However, it is well 
meant, so let it be received as part 
of the same kindly spirit of helpful- 
ness that is one of the hopeful by- 
products of the times.” 





Soft Corn On Stock Farms 


We may expect every now and then 
to have a year when corn will not ma- 
ture, and the farther north we grow 
corn, the greater is the danger of its 
failing to reach maturity. The man 
who grows corn for sale on the market 
will then be in trouble. If his corn.is 


soft, he can not crib it till late, and 
then he is sure to have an inferior 
quality. If he is a renter, as many 
grain-growing farmers are, he _ will 
have trouble paying his rent. If he 
owns the land but has it mortgaged, he 
will have trouble paying it off, or per- 
haps even the interest. 

The man who is engaged in stock 
growing will have his troubles, too, 
and possibly of another kind: but he 
can make use of his soft corn to an 
extent utterly impossible to the man 
who grows corn for sale. For ex- 
ample, if he has a piece of corn that 
was late, and is liable to be caught by 
frost, he can select that for his silo. 
If it should be caught by frost, he can 
still put it in the silo and have good 
silage, provided he puts in plenty of 
water. He can fence off another part 
of his late corn, and hog it down with 
hogs or sheep or cattle. In this way 
he can get the value out of it. Or he 
can harvest the entire crop, and by 
putting it in small shocks and shred- 
ding it as soon as it is sufficiently dry, 
he can still get the full value. 

A year of soft corn, as this is likely 
to be, should set grain growers to 
thinking, and see if they can not, so 
to speak, insure, not against years of 
soft corn, but against the losses which 
are liable to come in such years. We 
have pushed corn growing so far 
north that the danger of soft corn is 
increasing every year, though not so 
much as might appear at first sight. 
For farmers in the northern part of 
the corn belt must necessarily grow 
early varieties of corn; and if they get 
their normal and usual amount of heat 
and other things are favorable, their 
corn will be quite as mature as that 
grown much farther south. The trou- 
ble, however, is that many of our 
northern farmers are growing dent 
corn when they should be growing 
flint corn, which has a much smaller 
stalk and matures earlier. 
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Rural Credits 


Under the general term “rural cred- 
its” there is a great variety of schemes, 
the object of most of which is to en- 


able the farmer to borrow money at a 
low rate of interest. One plan is for 
the government to issue currency 
based on land bonds at 60 per cent of 
the appraised value. This idea, or 
something similar, prevails largely in 
the western states. The result of the 
adoption of this plan would be the 
wildest speculation in land that was 
ever dreamed of, and an inflation of 
the currency which could not help but 
be disastrous in the extreme. 

Another plan proposed is for the 
state itself to use its credit, the re- 
sulting funds to be loaned to farmers 
on mortgages, these mortgages sold 
in the open market for more funds, 
and so on indefinitely. This proposi- 
tion is being adopted by the Missouri 
legislature, but it will require a refer- 
endum at the. next election before it 
goes into force. The workings of this 
will be watched with a great deal of 
interest. In other gtates, as in Kan- 
sas, it takes the form of the extension 
into the farming sections of the build- 
ing and loan associations of the cities. 
The practical workings of this will be 
watched with interest also. 

Mr. Herrick has been an advocate 
of rural credit, based on his experi- 
ence gained as minister to France. He 
thinks that the result will be best at- 
tained by a coéperative bank, and ad- 
vances his ideas of the bank as fol- 
lows: 

“The main se of its funds is to buy 
farm supplies in bulk at wholesale, to 
retail to its members at a lower price 
or on better terms than they could 
obtain for themselves, if each were 
standing alone. In other words, the 
bank’s grand object is to assemble the 
individual resources of its members 
and organize and strengthen their pur- 
chasing power.” 

If this is all that the codperative 
bank does, or ever its main purpose, 
we really don’t see the necessity for it 
in the corn belt; for many of the co- 
operative elevators and creameries do 
just this work for their members, not 
with regard to all their supplies, but 
with such staples as coal, salt and 
flour. 

Mr. Herrick believes that this bank 
for the purchase of supplies will natur- 
ally result in coéperative marketing. 
The marketing end, however, has been 
fairly well worked out through the co- 
operative elevators. These same asso- 
ciations, as well as the creamery and 
other cooperative organizations, per- 
haps with a little change in their con- 
stitutions, could be made to serve the 
same purpose that ex-Minister Herrick 
hopes to secure through the codpera- 


‘tive bank. 


Mr. Herrick voices his objection to 
the western type of farm credit asso- 
ciations in the following: 

“Government aid is the rock against 
which the rural-credits movement has 
been dashéeé. Particularly is this the 
case with land credit. The bills which 
have received most attention in con- 
gress provide for state aid, tax exemp- 
tions and special privilege to such a 
pronounced degree that if any of them 
became a law, it would set the farmers 
apart as a class by themselves, to be 
pampered and spoon-fed at public ex- 
pense; and, as a consequence, it would 
bring down upon them the enmity of 
all other classes.” 

Undoubtedly there must be some 
kind of coéperative movement, and we 
believe that such a movement is the 
only one that can be successful; but-it 
will have to vary with the varying con- 
ditions in a country of such varied and 
diversified interests. Credit banks of 
the German and the Irish type succeed 
in Jewish farm colonies in New Eng- 
land. They would be an utter failure 
in the west, because the farmers would 
not submit to limited or unlimited lia- 
bilty for the debts of the association, 
nor to supervision by a committee as 
to what the individual did with the 
borrowed money. 

In many sections of the corn belt, 
land loans can be secured at satisfac- 
tory rates from banks and insurance 
companies. In the older sections, 
banks are furnishing credit to those 
worthy of it at as low rates as allowed 
to business men. What is needed most 
by the farm folk is better methods of 
disposing of their minor products, and 
this can not be accomplished until, in 
the first place, they learn to standard- 
ize these products. 

In all this we have simply been try- 





ing to give some insight into the 
breadth of the field covered by the sub- 
ject usually known as farm credits. 
We have not been trying to offer any 
solution, for which the farmers will 
only be prepared after protracted study 


and more or less experience, some of: 


it probably unpleasant. 





Iowa Road Commission 


Governor Clarke of Iowa has appoint- 
ed a commission of seven representa- 
tive men of the state to act as a better- 
road commission, for the purpose of 
“investigating and studying as to meth- 
ods and experience in the construction 
of hard surface roads, materials, cost 
of maintenance, economical value, the 
advantage of such roads, and ail such 
other matters as may pertain to the 
better roads question, and report the 
resuit thereof to the thirty-seventh 
general assembly, with recommended 
legislatior.”” The chairman of the 
commission is D. W. Norris, of Mar- 
shalltown, who has been a very thor- 
ough student of the road question. The 
members of the commission will re- 
ceive no pay for their services, but will 
elect a secretary who will be paid a 
salary. It is expected to finance the 
expenses of the commission by volun- 
tary contributions. 

This commission can render a valu- 
able service to the state by collecting 
reliable information on the road ques- 
tion. Whatever the general assembly 
may do with such recommendations as 
the commission makes, the dissemina- 
tion of the information it gathers will 
be of very decided educational value. 
We have been discussing the road 
question in Iowa for a good many years 
without knowing very much about it 
The average western man thinks he 
knows how to judge a horse and how 
to make a road. What we need is 
some definite and accurate information 
as to the cost of making and maintain- 
ign various kinds of roads. This sort 
of information can be gathered by such 
a commission. 


Fall Seeding of Grass 


While grasses are usually sown in 
the spring, and, on the whole, we 
think, preferably so, yet there are 
times and circumstances when fall 
seeding may be advisable and suc- 


cessful. Where land has been sown 
to clover in the spring on winter wheat 
or oats, and the nurse crop has grown 
so rank as to smother out the young 
plants, these bare spaces, of which 
there are usually many in the field, 
can be re-seeded successfully provided 
it is done as soon as possible after the 
crop is removed. 

Clover alone, or clover and timothy 
—but the clover usually suffers most— 
may be sown successfully by disking 
the land and harrowing it, giving the 
seed sufficient covering, which t be 
determined by the amount of m&#&ture 
in the soil. This is true partieularly 
of clover. Whether sown in the spring 
or in the fall, if a stand is to be se- 
cured, the seed must have sufficient 
depth of covering to enable it to get 
moisture enough to soak up the hard 
shell. The farmer himself will have to 
be the judge of that. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
the month of August is the best time 
of the year to secure a stand of alfalfa 
in the humid section. It must be sown 
before the first of September, however, 
or by the fifth at the very latest. It 
must be sown on land that has been 
plowed for some time, and has been 
compacted by frequent harrowing and 
disking or rolling. 

The advantage in this late sowing is 
that any weeds that may come up af- 
ter the sowing will be killed by frost; 
and if it lives through the winter, the 
alfalfa will smother out any weeds 
that grow in the spring, if the stand is 
good, and a maximum crop may then 
be expected. The reason it should not 
be sown later than early September is 
that it may have time to grow its win- 
ter protection. The first of September 
would be late in the extreme northern 
part of our territory, where a longer 
period of growth is required to furnish 
that protection, and the ground freezes 
up earlier. It is not safe to delay sow- 
ing as late as the first of August in 
the semi-arid sections, or west of the 
ninety-eighth meridian, because with- 
out irrigation, which is not generally 
possible, it would not have sufficient 








moisture to secure prompt and full 
germination. 

Where the farmer wants a full stand 
of timothy and does not intend to sow 
clover with it, it should be sown at 
the time of wheat sowing in the fall 
It is hardly possible to miss a stand, 
if sown on well prepared ground at 
the time the wheat is sown. Some 
farmers prefer sowing it in September, 
and then sowing clover on the frozen 
ground, trusting to the freezing and 
thawing to cover it. This it will do on 
heavy clay lands, and if a preponder- 
ance of timothy is wanted in the com- 
ing crop, this is the proper thing to do. 
If the farmer is anxious to have more 
clover than timothy in the crop, how- 
ever, the best thing to do is to sow 
both together in the spring. The clo- 
ver will predominate that year, but 
the timothy will live through, for it 
can stand smothering a good deal bet- 
ter than clover. 

Some of our readers have adopted 
the plan, and report it successful, of 
sowing clover and timothy on the new- 
ly seeded wheat just before the ground 
freezes up, so late that there is not 
heat enough to germinate it, allowing 
it to lie through the winter and be 
covered by the freezing and thawing 
of the ground. The advantage in this 
is that it requires no covering, and 
that it covers itself deep enough to se- 
cure moisture early in the season, and 
is thus able to start growing with the 
wheat or other fall grain. 

In some sections farmers find it prof- 
itable to grow vetch, particularly in 
orchards or in sections where a com- 
bination of vetch and rye hay is desir- 
able. The vetch should, of course, be 
sown at the time when the wheat or 
rye is sown. Rye and vetch, sown to- 
gether in the fall and harvested as a 
hay crop, furnish one of the best types 
of forage of which we have any knowl- 
edge. This is worthy of further ex- 
perimentation. 





The Creamery Promoter 


We had foolishly supposed that after 
our fights with the creamery promoter 
twenty years ago, he had been van- 
quished. This seems to be a mistake, 
for we hear of him in the eastern states 
and lately in Nebraska and Colorado. 
If there is any man who needs watch- 
ing, it is the creamery promoter, that 
is, the foreign promoter, not the home- 
grown. It may be well to briefly state 
his methods: 

He is usually the agent of some firm 
manufacturing creamery supplies. In 
the old days he beguiled the railroad 
officials into giving him free passes 
and half-rates on lumber, on the 
ground that he was developing the 
dairy interests of the country. He 
goes into a community where the farm- 
ers don’t know much about cows, and 
where the cows have not been educat- 
ed to the point of giving more milk 
than is needed for the calf, nor of con- 
tinuing it longer than the calf de- 
mands it. 

He has some beautiful stories to 
tell of cows that give 8,000, 10,000, 
12,000 pounds of milk a year, with 4, 
5 and even 6 per cent of butter-fat. He 
can tell of cows that give 800 or 900 
or even 1,000 pounds of butter-fat a 
year, and each five pounds of butter- 
fat means six pounds of butter. It is 
a beautiful story he can tell of these 
cows, and the story is true. What he 
does not tell is that these cows: are 
the very best of their race, that they 
are owned by men who know how to 
keep cows, how to breed cows, how to 
feed them, and how to milk them. He 
appeals to the vanity of the farmer, 
who is apt to suppose that what any- 
body else can do, he can; and so there 
are visions of large profits to be made 
by keeping cows. 

The promoter usually makes his 
headquarters in the little town nearby. 
He interests the banker and the lead- 
ing merchant or merchants, and then 
proceeds to get up a company. He 
undertakes to build the creamery, fur- 
nish the supplies, set it in operation. 
If necessary, he hires a farmer of in- 
fluence and good standing to go with 
him, and on the quiet gives him @ cou- 
ple of shares in the company, for 
which he is not expected to pay. If 
the creamery can be built for about 
$3,000, he charges $5,000 or $6.000. 

When the farmers undertake to milk 
their cows to furnish milk to the 
creamery, they are surprised to find 
that these cows do not give nearly so 
much milk as the ones the creamery 
promoter talked about; that their milk 
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is lower in butter-fat, and that they 
have a habit of going dry about the 
time the calf ought to be weaned. They 
have no knowledge of the exact quan. 
tity of milk their cows give, nor of the 
per cent of butter-fat it contains The 
result is that the creamery is run at a 
loss, even if it has a good manager 
These promoted creameries uniformly 
get into financial trouble, and the 
farmer concludes that dairying is not 
“what it was cracked up to be.” [It 
will be almost a miracle if there js g 
bona fide creamery operated in that 
community for ten years after this ex. 
perience. 

We do not mean to imply that aj 
creamery promoters are rascals. The 
exceptions are the home-grown vari. 
ety; for example, a farmer who really 
has cow knowledge and skill in caring 
for cows, and has been running a pri. 
vate dairy with success for a number 
of years. He realizes the possibilities 
of profit. After he has gained the con. 
fidence of his neighbors, and has im. 
parted to them cow science as well as 
cow art, he induces them to go in with 
him and establish a creamery on gei- 
entific and practical lines. If he can 
get together enough farmers, say with 
400 to 600 cows, who will really study 
their cows and the milk, feed balanced 
rations, grow alfalfa, and put up silage, 
he can succeed in promoting a cream. 
ery that will last and be a source of 
profit and also a source of social and 
intellectual development. 

Promoters of this kind should be en- 
couraged; but don’t put your trust in 
a stranger, who comes into your neigh- 
borhood and wants to build what is 
ordinarily known as a promoted cream- 
ery. Be as deaf as an adder to that 
type. Such a man is not seeking your 
welfare, but your wealth. What a pity 
that that good old English word 
“wealth,” which used to mean, even 
as late as the King James version of 
the Bible, “well-being,” has been de- 
graded to mean money or money's 
worth. 


Sudan Grass for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“J would like information on har- 
vesting Sudan grass for seed.” 

The Sudan grass seed crop is very 
easily handled. The seed ripens fairly 
evenly, and there is not much loss 
from shattering. Cut it with the ordi- 
nary grain binder when the seed is 
almost ripe. Put the bundles into 
shocks, and thresh in the same way as 
small grain. A clover huller has been 
used, but we presume that the ordi- 
nary grain separator will usually prove 
more practical. 








The leading German agricultural pa- 
per reports that the minister of agri- 
culture has ordered slaughter houses 
to give hog raisers free of charge the 
paunch contents of cattle that have 
been killed. Two hundred pounds of 
this material is mixed with four and 
one-half gallons of blood, forty-four 
pounds of molasses peat-moss, three 
and one-half pounds of salt, and a lit- 
tle whitewash. One pound of the mix- 
ture has almost the same feeding value 
as a pound of corn. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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THIRD CUTTING OF JOHNSON GRASS. In the south Johnson grass is quite an important hay crop. The photo came from the Mississippi Agricultural College, which planted the 
Johnson grass after anoats crop. This was the third cutting. This grass is one of the south’s worst weeds when it gets into cultivated ficlds, but it also makes a valuable hay, yielding from three 
to five tons to the acre in three or more cuttings. The Mississippi station found it nearly as valuable as cowpea hay when corn silage, cotton seed meal and bran were fed in combination. 





ENGLISH GOLD IN NEW YORK. The train of automobiles with police escort is carrying ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. Onan up-to-date farm in Minnesota electricity furnishes 
$52,000,000 of English treasure, two-thirds of which is gold, from an express company terminal all the farm motor power. The owner of the farm prefers it to steam or gasoline. Electric 
to the New York sub-treasury. It was shipped from the Bank of England to Canada and motors furnish power not only to run the ensilage cutter but for mill work and various other 
thence to New York in seven steel cars garrisoned by forty armed men. Copyright by U. & U. farm jobs, such as pumping, sawing, ete. 
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OPPOSING FORCES PRAY FOR VICTORY. The photo at the left is a scene in front of a church in Petrograd. where the wives and daughters go.to’pray for a Russian victory; the photo 
at the right shows a field service of the soldiers behind the German firing lines, In the latter they are praying for victory.before going.to battle. Ever since the war started churches of all the 
Contesting nations have been filled to overflowing, even those in Paris, which often is referred to as a “Godless City.” The attendants are mostly women and children. Copyright by U. & U. 
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Senching and Storing Celery 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know a good method of 
bleaching and storing celery. ! also 
would like to know the lengih of time 
it will take to bleach it properly, and 
the length of time that it can reason- 


ably be kept in good condition.” 
Boards are usually used for Dleach- 
ing early celery, while soil answers 


the purpose for the late varieties. The 
boards should be about a foot wide, 
an inch thick, and from ten to sixteen 
feet in length. To get the boards in 
position, lay one down on each side 
of the row, with the edges just touch- 
ing the celery plants. They are then 
brought to a vertical position and held 
in place by stakes. Two men can do 
the work to better advantage than one 
man working alone.’ With two men, 
one at each end of the board, the edge 
nearest the celery is raised until it is 
straight up and down. While this 
board is held in place, the other is 
raised on the opposite side. The boards 
should not squeeze the plants, but care 
must be taken not to leave too much 
space. Any openings at the bottom 
of the boards should be closed by 
threwing a little soil against them. 
Short pieces of lath are nailed across 
the tops of the boards to keep them 
from spreading. Blanching may be be- 
gun as soon as the leaf stems are one- 
half inch in diameter, at a point one 
inch from the plant. 

Another method of blanching celery 
in home gardens is by the use of drain 
tile a foot long and about four inches 
in diameter. As soon as the plants 
are large enough, the leaves are held 


close together, and the tile slipped 
over the plant. Earth is banked up 
around the bottom. This method is 


practical on a small scale, but is too 
expensive when celery is grown for the 
market. 

The most economical method, and 
one which produces celery of a high 
flavor, is to bleach by banking with 
soil. While soil will cause the celery 
to rust during the summer, there is 
little danger of its doing so in the fall. 
The first step in soil blanching is to 
get the leaves im an erect position, 
and then bank with earth, care being 
taken not to cover the hearts of the 
plants. After this soil may be thrown 
against the plants by a shovel-plow or 
a regular celery hiller. The time re- 
quired for celery to bleach varies, but 
it should be ready for use in three or 
four weeks after being banked. 

If the crop is to be sold or used 
im the late fall, all that is necessary is 
to bank it high with soil and cover the 
tops with hay or straw, to protect it 
from light freezes. For winter use, 
however, it is best to store it in a 
trench about a foot deep. The plants 
are set in this quite closely together, 
with the tops not more than two inch- 
es above the ground. The foliage 
should be quite dry when placed im 
storage. As the weather gets colder, 
the trench is covered with straw, and 
later with manure or soil, to protect 
from heavy freezing. The main facts 
to remember in storimg celery are to 
keep it cool and moist, to provide 
thorough ventilation, and to protect it 
from freezing. 


Danish Co-Operative Slaugh- 
ter House 


Denmark has one-fifth as many hogs 
as lowa. Most of her hogs are mar 
keted through forty-one codperative 
slaughter houses. If lowa were corre- 
spondingly equipped, she would have 
at least two slaughter houses in every 
county, and no farmer would have to 
ship his hogs more than fifteen miles 
to market. Prices for hogs in Den- 
mark are not subject to violent or un- 
reasonable fluctuations. The farmers 
are banded together to sell the finished 
product, and prices paid for hogs cor- 
respond. 

The average slaughter house kills 
only 30,000 hogs yearly, but this is 
enough to warrant the saving of by- 
products and the manufacture of tank- 
age. Slaughtering is done twice week- 
ly, under the inspection of an official 
government veterinarian. 

All members of one of these Danish 
coéperative slaughter houses must 
agree to deliver their entire pig crop 
to the slaughter house, or in lieu 
thereof pay $2.50 per animal short. Ex- 
ceptions are of course made if there 
is good reason for failuve to deliver 
an entire pig crop. Profits are divid- 








ed among the farmers in proportion 
to the number of hogs contributed. 
The basis for credit in installing a 
slaughter house is a hability of $1.50 
per hog on each member’s farm. Most 
of these facts are gleaned from a re- 
port of President Pearson, of Ames, 
written as a result of his investiga- 
tions of European coodperation. 

Danish becon is world-famous. Iowa 
has over five times as many hogs as 
Denmark, but her hog products are not 
known outside of the United States, 
and even in the United States she has 
not made much of a name for herself. 

We have a suspicion that the pres- 
ent method of sending most corn belt 
hogs to Chicago is wasteful. We fore- 
see the time when small packing 
plants will be established in nearly 
every corn belt county. In that day, 


the freight on hogs to Chicago will be 
But 


saved. Tankage will be cheaper. 











They Observed the Good Results of Road Dragging, 


carry the foot backward into a shoe- 
ing position and trim the hoof. 

“To handle the feet of a horse that 
will not stand still, or that kicks, a 
halter twitch is a great aid. This is 
easily applied, and needs only the or- 
dinary halter and tie rope. Pass the 
rope over the horse’s head just be- 
hind the ears; raise the upper lip and 
put the rope across the gums above 
the teeth; run the rope through the 
loop made by passing the rope over 
the horse’s head. The rope should be 
tight from the halter ring, over the 
head, under the loop, and through the 
loop. A few good pulls on this rope 
should make the horse stand quietly.” 





Going to the Farm 


Going to the farm to learn about 
farming sounds logical. A group of 


ar — 














there must be no rush into this busi- 
ness. Undoubtedly, unexpected diffi- 
culties will come up. There will be 
firm opposition and unfair discrimina- 
tion on the part of both railroads and 
the big packing houses. The spirit 
of coéperation must be surely founded 
or the whole thing will fall to pieces. 
We must go very slowly before de- 
ciding to establish codperative pack- 
ing plants. But we must gradually 
prepare ourselves to enter every field 
of agricultural industry. Codperative 
credit, codperative buying, codperative 
manufacture, and coédperative selling 
are all bound to come, but they will 
not be successful till most farmers 
have reshaped their hearts and minds 
inte the codperative mould. A little 
dose of hard times will do that for us, 
as it has for the European farmers. 


Care of the Colt’s Teeth 


The following is from Bulletin No. 
667, issued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.: 

“The care of a horse’s feet should 
commence when he is a colt, that is, 
before he is weaned. Untrimmed hoofs 
usually grow long and uneven, and a 
crooked foot, or worse, a crooked leg, 
is the result. Failure to regulate the 
length and bearing of the foot may 
make a straight leg crooked or a 
crooked leg worse, while intelligent 
care during the growing period can 
gradually improve a leg that is crooked 
at birth, When picking up a colt’s 
foot, teach him to stand on three legs 
and not depend on the one holding up 
his foot for the fourth point of sup- 
port. The handling of a colt’s feet be- 
gins with the near front foot. Tie a 
rope around the pastern, grasp the 
rope close to the foot, push gently 
against the shoulder, and quickly lift 
the foot. The lifting of the foot must 
be simultaneous with the weight shift- 
ing to the other feet. Gentle the foot 
and leg and let it down. Repeat sev- 
eral times, and then trim and level the 
hoof. 

“To raise a hind foot, put on a rope 
as on the front foot, and draw the foot 
forward. To put a rope on the hind 
foot of a wild horse, tie up a front 
foot, have the assistant hold his hand 
over the eye on the same side as the 
foot to be lifted, or take the head- 
stall in one hand, the tail in the other, 
and whirl the horse until he becomes 
dizzy. While in this condition he may 
be handled with safety. Lift the foot 
forward two or three times and gentle 
it. As soon as the horse gives in, 








boys under the direction of E. W. Hall, 
county agent for Williams county, 
North Dakota, spent a week hiking. 
Stops were made in fields, at farm 
houses, at fences, gates, pastures, gar- 
dens, trees, silos, or wherever a lesson 
could be learned. The discussions 
brought out where they lacked as well 


_| have won that, too. 





as where they excelled. Towards the 


end of the trip, the boys were discuss. 
ing everything. They had learned to 
see things that many had not known 
before. 

The day’s program was: Breakfast 
at six, taking down and loading the 
tents, the hixe starting at eight, dinner 
at twelve, reaching camp at four to 
five, pitching the tents, supper, and 
then games such as baseball, running 
races, swimming, tugs of. war, and 
wrestling. 

The big thing was that the boys 
learned to observe and to realize that 
there is a best way of doing things, 
and that certain things will serve the 
purpose in hand better than some oth. 
er things. 





Iowa Exposition Awards 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many newspaper articles have given 
some very wrong impressions concern- 
ing the awards the Iowa exhibit won at 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex. 
position. As I was with the exhibit 
from the beginning, and was the only 
one in charge during the entire judg- 
ing period, I can no doubt correct some 
of these wrong impressions. 

In the first place, Iowa did not win 


the grand prize on the entire state dis- 
There was no such award made. 


play. 
If there had been, I guess Iowa would 
Iowa did win the 
very best prize that was awarded in 
the entire agricultural division, viz., 
the grand prize on collective exhibit 
of corn. 

Numerous articles have given the 
impression that Mr. Zeller’s bushel of 
corn won the grand prize. No grand 
prize was awarded to a bushel from 
any state. Mr. Zeller’s bushel won a 
gold medal, just exactly the same prize 
that several other of our bushel entries 
won. Our bushels did not compete 
with those from other states. The 
various entries were given markings 
according to their merit, and these 
markings entitle the articles to vari- 
ous medals and awards. We made 
about 290 entries, and only four of 
these were considered not worthy of 
any award. Iowa had the quality, and 
won prizes accordingly. 

VICTOR FELTER, 

Dallas County, Iowa. 








week of Oct. 19—-2%. I 
put down 1400 sq. feet 





80 feet long, using 287 


feet tong.” —W. 





Concrete Mixer $112 


“Sheldon” Batch Mixer—2% Cubic Foot Capacity 


Here’s a real, genuine batch Concrete Mixer, that does 
work around ANY farm—small enough for 


Discharges right into wheelbarrow. 
“Your mixer is the won- Blueprint Plans ard Full 
der of our town. In the 

FREE Instructions for Making {fF 
of walk; a 16 inch wall SEND NO MONEY—just your name—aad we'll 
sacks of cement. Onthe mailto you, absolutely free, blue print plans and 
24th put fo six walls 30 full instructions for making this most 
Sampson, Blencoe, Iowa. mixer. Just your name on a post 


Sheldon Mfg. Co., Box 2287, Nehawka, Neb. & 


absolutely all the concrete 
any farmer to buy and use and yet 





















‘Well Ship KRAMER ROTARY HARROW 


You This 


PLOW 


ATTACHMENT 


FREE Trial 


NO MONEY 











Again we will be glad to meet you in the Farm Machinery 


Building at the 


lowa State Fair 


We are always pleased to talk conditions with men posted in 


corn raising. 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., 


Visit with us. We want your views. 


Mendota, Illinois 


“The Original Surface Cultivator People” 
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Wisconsin Pedigree Rye 
Wisconsin has long been noted for 
jts Pedigree barley, but it seems that 
pefore long a Wisconsin Pedigree rye 


will be sharing the honors, for the 
Pedigree rye disseminated several 
years ago to the members of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Association, for 
testing, is showing up exceptionally 
well this season. For three years this 
Pedigree rye has been grown in com- 
parison with the common strains of 
rye, and has always outyielded by a 
large margin the scrub stock. This 
Pedigree rye is meeting favor espe- 
cially with the farmers on the sandy 
soils, and all able to secure a start of 
this improved strain are enthusiastic 
over its possibilities. 

The photo herewith was taken on 
the farm of Henry G. Moore, who usu- 
ally plants considerable rye, owing to 
his light, sandy soil. This year, Mr. 
Moore tried an acre of the Wisconsin 
Pedigree rye alongside iis common 
rye, and if the yields turn out as well 
as the field looks, there will be no 
more common rye grown on that farm. 

For nearly fifteen years, Professor 
R. A. Moore, Madison, Wisconsin, sec- 





such a fertilizer should run in the 
neighborhood of $4 for the average 
corn belt farmer. The net profit would 
therefore be nearly $8 an acre. We do 
not expect, however, that all corn belt 
soil will respond in the way the soils 
east of Illinois respond. For instance, 
on a typical southern Iowa soil we ap- 
plied fertilizer quite similar to that 
used in the Indiana experiment, and 
were able to secure an increase of only 
one bushel per acre. 


In Germany and in England they al- 
most invariably fertilize wheat, for 
they find that without fertilizer their 
wheat would produce only twelve to 
fifteen bushels per acre, whereas, with 
it they can get thirty to fifty bushels 
per acre. The custom in these coun- 
tries is to apply 200 Yo 500 pounds of 
some such phosphatic fertilizer as acid 
phosphate or bone meal, to the soil,a 
week or so previous to seeding, and 75 
or 100 pounds of some such nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer as nitrate of soda, early 
in the spring, just before growth starts. 
In France, they do not use so much 
fertilizer as in England and Germany, 
but neither is their yield of wheat so 
great. We are inclined to think, how- 
ever, that under the somewhat drier, 
warmer conditions of France, fertilizer 
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Wisconsin Pedigree Rye, 
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retary of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association, has been disseminating to 
the farmers of Wisconsin the grain im- 
proved at the university farm. He 
feels that slowly but surely the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin and other states are 
beginning to realize that grains can be 
improved like live stock, and more 
profit comes from equipping their 
farms with “pure breds” in grains as 
well as in animals. 





Seeding ‘a Lawn in the Fall 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT want to seed my lawn this fall. 
Will I have to plow it up to get the 
grass started?” 

It all depends on the amount of 
rainfall during September. Late last 
August we seeded grass on the bare 
pots in a poor lawn, and because of 
he heavy rainfall in September were 
successful in improving the stand con- 
siderably. In the average year, how- 
ever, seed scattered in the fall on a 
lawn with an uneven stand does not 
improve matters much. It is better, 
as a rule, to seed very early in the 
spring. We would advise a mixture of 
about twenty parts of blue grass and 
one part of white clover. 


Fertilizing Winter Wheat 


An Illinois correspondént writes: 

“Will you please publish an article 
on how to fertilize winter wheat land? 
Which is better, complete fertilizer or 
the home-mixed? Several farmers in 





this locality expect to use fertilizer on’ 


wheat this fall, and are anxious for in- 
formation.” 


In Germany and England, and in the 
states east of Illinois,. fertilizer for 
wheat has -been found-‘to pay big. In 
an Indiana experiment they. found it 
Possible to. increase the average wheat 
yield from eighteen bushels to thirty- 
three bushels per acre by applying. 360 
Pounds per acre of a fertilizer con- 
taining. 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 


and 4 per cent of nitrogen. The cost 


of fertilizing an acre of wheat : with 





is not quite so likely to pay as in Eng- 
land and Germany. 

The only way to find out as to wheth- 
er or not fertilizer will pay on a given 
soil is to try it. It is our own opinion 
that it is more likely to pay on winter 
wheat than it is on any other standard 
corn belt crop. But even with winter 
wheat we are not at all sure that it 
will pay on most of the soils west of 
Indiana. ‘To those of our readers who 
wish to try out fertilizer on winter 
wheat this fall, we suggest that they 
apply, just before seeding, either 300 
pounds of a 2-8-2 fertilizer per acre, or 
200 pounds of acid phosphate or bone 
meal this fall, and 50 to 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda next spring. 


Shredded Corn Stover for 
Horses in Summer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I see in one of your recent issues 
some inquiries and comments on feed- 


ing shredded fodder to horses during 
the summer months. I have fed shred- 
ded fodder through the whole working 
season in Indiana, to draft horses do- 
ing regular farm work, with excellent 
results. The horses had a good grain 
ration of corn and oats, equal parts. 
At periods when they were not doing 
regular work, they were turned onto 
blue grass pastures at night. The 
horses seemed to relish the shredded 
fodder and came through the season in 
as good health, thrift, and appearance 
as other years, when we used high- 
grade timothy hay. 

It ‘must be remembered, however, 
that we find differences in quality in 
shredded fodder, the same as in other 
feeds. If it is cut at the proper: sea- 
son in the fall, with all the leaves re- 
tained, cures well, and does not mold 
after shredding, we find it makes an 
excellent feed for horses. I think the 
corn belt farmer could use more 
shredded fodder than he has in the 





past, to- good advantage. The refuse |. 


makés- excellent bedding. 
‘ -  €, N, ARNETT. 





Montana Experiment Station. 
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Factory Loaded 
Shotgun Shells 
“LEADER” 


and 
‘“REPEATER”? 


If you want to fill 
your game bag, 

first fill your pock- 

ets with Winches- 
ter factory loaded 
shotgun shells “Lead- 
er” and “Repeater.” 

They have the speed, 
pattern and penetration 
essential for good shooting. 
All dealers keep them in 
the most popular loads. 
Be sure to see that every 


box you buy bears the big 


THE GRAND PRIX, the highest honor, 
was awarded Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition at the Panama Exposition, 





frado Mark 














New Crop 
ALFALFA SEED 


ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Write today for 
samples aud prices. 


MISSOURI 
SEED CO. 
2 Liberty 8t. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in 
the U. S..,BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 
ed direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
ows and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 
ed Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
ye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed. 

Write for circular, free samples, special low prices. 

A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104, Clarinda, lowa 
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There Are Certain Improvements You Want to Make 


Make them this season and you'll save money for yourself. You'll never 
find a better time to buy lumber—your home dealer is stocked with particu- 
larly fine grades, and prices are more attractive than they have been in years. 

There’s a reason; The European war has cut off the exportation of millions of feet of 
American lumber that Europe used, and most of that lumber was of choice quality. Don’t 
wait until the war is over, for Europe will demand every foot of America’s surplus stock for 





rebuilding. 
The dealer in your home town is supplied with E / 
“The Wood of Service” A. SOUTH- 
Ask him about it. Here’s what the United States Government, in ERN PINE 
Agricultural Department Bulletin No.99 says about Southern Yellow Pine: ASSOCIATION 
Heavy, hard, very strong; tough; grain fine, even, straight; dur- S eis 
able in contact with the soil. It may be had in long pieces, free Soak Dotding 
rom serious defects, and possesses great strength and stiffness. New Orleans, La. 


Doesn’t that description fit the wood you want touse? And Ys Send me FREE Your 
the price—ask your-dealer, and you'll find that no other lumber 
of anything like the good quality can be bought fof solittle. 

If we can help you with up-to-date house and barn 
pene, silo advice, or other building information, FREE, 

out and mail TODAY the attached coupon. N 
oe 


f Southern Pine Association — 
f// 2F.D State 








New Orleans 
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aETTER LUBRICAN? 


FOR YOUR 


MACHINE, 


For the motor, the power plant 
or for farm machinery. If the 
name “Hermoline” is on the can, 
it is the best for the purpose 
and fully guaranteed by the 
Herring Hotor Company. There 
is an oil or grease for each pur- 


pose. 
The “Why” of Hermoline 


Is an interesting booklet on 
lubrication sent free on request. 


Road Map of lowa, Free 


On receipt of 5c to pay tage, to- 
gether with the name of your auto- 
mobile dealer. 


RACINE 
TIRES 


Saving money is a 
pleasant pastime.— 
You do it every time 
you buy a Racine. 
Your dealer will sup- 
ply you. Our guar- 
antee protects you. 


Herring Motor Company 


Distributors of Racine Tires, 
Hermoline Oils and Greases, 
Automobile Accessories and Supplies. 
108 10th St, Des Moines, iowa. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
2 Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 

Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
/ Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister under bandage or te 
move the bair and you caa work 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, delive 

@ ered. Book 7 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 
Bruises, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write, 
Manufactured, only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass: 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 


Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
j tavits 


and Conjunc 

Shying horses ali suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
**VISIO” will convince any horse owner that st is the 
remedy for lects of the eye, i ive of 
the length of time the animal haz been afflicted. 
y doctors have tried and failed, 
use ““VISIO” under our money back GUARANTEE, 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
Ass'n 2459 Calumet Ave. ii. 













































HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 


Eaulp d with either Steel Wheels or 




















Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample. 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
6 8S. Ka Salle St:. Chicago, Illineis 
Piant Buffalo, Iow:. 











Our Friends, the Enemy 











WEEDS # WORMS # BUGS# BLIGHTS 








White Grub 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a field of corn infested with 
white grubs. They are working in only 
one place in the field. Is there any- 
thing I can do to control them? I find 
from one to five white grubs under 
every hill of corn that is affected. It 
is an easy thing to pull the affected 
hills and destroy the grubs if that will 
check them.” 

White grubs are generally serious 
about once every three years. Of 
course they do some damage every 
year, but the indications are that in 
this section of the country they are 
generally worst every third year. The 
years 1909, 1912 and 1915 have been 
bad white grub years. 

The June bug, or May beetle, as it 
is sometimes called, lays its eggs early 
in the summer on grass land. Evi- 
dently, however, the eggs are often laid 
in grassy corn fields, especially in corn 
fields which are near timber. The year 
after the eggs are laid, the small 
white grubs are ready to do their most 
serious damage. The second year af- 
ter the eggs are laid, the white grubs 
are practically full grown, and while 
they do some damage, they are not so 
injurious as the previous year, and 
in June they go into a resting stage, 
and do no harm the remainder of the 
summer. The chances are that if our 
correspondent puts his land to corn 
next year, there will be some white 
grub damage during May, and possibly 
early June, but during the remainder 
of the summer we would expect very 
little damage. By plowing during late 
September or early October, our cor- 
respondent can destroy some of the 
white grubs. By pulling up the af- 
fected corn hills this summer and de- 
stroying the white grubs under them, 
he will lessen the chance of damage 
next year. If he can put a hog-tight 
fence around the affected portion of 
this corn field, and can turn in hogs 
to hog down the corn, he will get rid of 
most of the white grubs. 

Those of our readers especially in- 
terested in white grubs should send 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 543. < 


Little Barley 


An Illinois*correspondent sends us a 
sample of little barley and writes: 

“I find this weed growing in my 
meadow. What is it? Is it liable to 
spread? Stock will not eat it.” 

Little barley, which is a close rela- 
tive of ordinary squirrel-tail, looks 
much like it except for the fact that 
the awns on the flower-heads are not 
nearly so long. Like squirrel-tail, lit- 
tle barley is an annual grass, which 
spreads only by seed. It is not a very 
serious weed, and can easily be kept 
in control by plowing infested 
meadows and giving clean cultivation. 
It may be kept @own in pastures by 
mowing it before it goes to seed. 








Raspberry Cane Disease 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My half-acre of black raspberries is 
affected with a cane disease. Dark 
gray spots appear on the canes near 
the ground. These places gradually 
become darker, and in extreme cases 
the plants die. They were a total fail- 
ure this year, qnly a few of the canes 
of last year’s growth living until the 
berries were matured. Is there any- 
thing I ean do in order to provide good, 
healthy canes for next year’s crop?” 

There are two troubles bothering 
raspberry canes, one known as the 
cane blight and the other as the rasp- 
berry anthracnose.: The cane blight 
seems to start with the upper leaves, 
causing them to wilt, and then works 
down, while the anthracnose causes 
spots on the cane and then spreads to 
the leaves. Probably our correspond- 
ent’s raspberries are affected with the 
anthracnose, which is the most com- 
mon trouble. 

About all that can be done to control 
raspberry cane trouble fs to prune out 





all affected canes and burn them. This, 
combined with thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture during the first half 
of the season, will often prevent the 
spread of the trouble. ‘1nose who are 
interested in this disease should send 
to the inew York experiment station, 
at Geneva, for Bulletin No. 1244, on the 
Anthracnose of the Black Raspberry, 
and to the Ohio station, at Wooster, for 
Bulletin No. 4, on the Anthracnose of 
Raspberry and Blackberry. 


Poke-Root 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have a tract of land from which 
the timber was removed. Poke-root is 
now growing very rankly on several 
acres. I am running sheep on this 
land, but they don’t touch poke-root, 
although they eat everything else. I 
wish to continue this land in perma- 
nent pasture, and want to know how 
to get rid of poke-root. This weed 
grows eight to nine feet high.” 

Poke-root is quite commonly found 
on land which formerly was in timber. 
It may be recognized by its rank 
growth (four to ten feet high), its 
smooth, dark green leaves, and its 
juicy, dark, purple berries, each of 
which contains one seed. 

Poke-root has medicinal qualities, 
and both the roots and berries, when 
gathered in the fall, sell for from two 
to five cents a pound. We suggest 
that our correspondent get in touch 
with some wholesale drug company, 
and see if he can assure himself of a 
market for the roots and berriés. If 
he can find such a market, he will 
have good pay for time spent in dig- 
ging out the roots of this pest. If 
he does not care to bother about trying 
to sell the roots, we suggest that. he 
cut off all plants at the surface of the 
ground this fall, and apply salt or kero- 
sene to the roots. 








Leaf Spot of the Tomato 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of tomato leaves badly dam- 
aged by leaf spot, and writes: 

“My tomato vines are affected with 
some disease. Furst the lower leaves 
become spotted and then yellow. They 
wither and drop off. The trouble has 
slowly progressed along the vines, 
stripping them entirely of foliage. I 
can find no trace of worm or insect. 
What is the trouble, and is there any 
way of curing or preventing it?” 

There are several diseases of to- 
mato leaves, but leaf spot seems to 
be one of the worst. After it has got 
such a start as it has in our corre- 
spondent’s garden, there is not much 
to be done. But if a spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture is given once every two 
weeks, when the trouble first makes 
its appearance, the spread of the dis- 
ease may largely be prevented. Bor- 
deaux mixture is made from five 
pounds of stone lime, four pounds of 
copper sulphate, and fifty gallons of 
water. The lime is first slaked and 
then dissolved in half the water. The 
copper sulphate is dissolved in the oth- 
er half of the water, and the two solu- 
tions are then poured together. 


San Jose Scale 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“San Jose scale has made its ap- 
pearance in my two-acre orchard. It 
has already killed one or two trees, 
and is spreading to the others to some 
extent. What should I use to spray 
these trees? How soon should the 
spray be applied? Is it any advantage 
to apply the spray before the leaves 
drop?” 

San Jose scale is one of the most se- 
rious of the orchard pests. The insect 
which causes the trouble is a small 
louse, which is covereu with a charac- 
teristic scale. Because of this scale, 
it is impossible to kill the insect dur- 
ing the summer time. But in the win- 
ter, when there is no danger of hurt- 
ing the leaves, it is possible to apply 
a sufficiently strong spray to Kill all 
the scales which are wintering over. 








The most practieal winter spray jigs 
lime-sulphur. If our  eorrespondent 
buys the commercial lime-sulphur, he 
will find directions for dilution on the 
can. Or he can make his own lime. 
sulphur by using materials im the pro. 
portion of twenty pounds of stone Iime, 
fifteen pounds of sulphur, and fifty 
gallons of water. The lime is put in 
a boiler, and enough hot water is add- 
ed to start the lime to slaking. Then 
the sulphur is gradually stirred in, 
after which ten or fifteen. gallons of 
hot water are added, and the whole ig 
boiled hard for an hour. At the finish 
enough hot water is added to make 
fifty gallons. This is strained ang 
sprayed without dilution, and while hot, 
onto the dormant trees. In the ordinary 
farm orchard, where only a few treeg 
are affected, it is much more practical 
to buy the commercial lime-sulphur. 
The most effective time to spray is in 
the early spring, just before the buds 
begin to swell, but in severe cases of 
infestation, it is wise to give a double 
spraying, one in the late fall and the 
other in the-early spring. 


Horse Nettle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just read an article in your paper 
concerning the eradication of horse 
nettle. I want you to inform the farm- 
ers of Iowa that this is a bad weed. 
Its nettles and spreading ability are 
serious. 

About twenty years ago, a small 
spot of this weed appeared on the 
farm of my father, now owned by me. 
Where the seed came from is unknown 
—unless wild ducks from the south 
left them in the spring. The ducks 
used this spot as a roosting place at 
night. There is no other horse nettle 
in this locality known to me. 

As to the eradication,.it is a diffi- 
cult matter. I will tell you my pro- 
cess. I tried salt and kerosene. I 
tried to smother them. All of these 
methods failed. I am now slowly suc- 
ceeding by Keeping them closely and 
frequently cut. I use a tile spade, and 
cut them off below the surface about 
two inches, every eight to ten days 
the year around. It required two years 
of this method to kill them. One year 
only weakened them; the second year 
they died. 

I put the land to grass in order to 
use this method. Since they grow from 
both seed and roots it is almost impos- 
sible to kill them, as a small piece of 
root dragged or carried by a farm tool 
will start another patch. There are 
nine or ten small patches now on my 
farm, all started from one small patch. 
As fast as I locate them, I mark them 
so I can find them in the grass, and 
then keep them carefully cut for two 
years. Now, remember; do not fail to 
keep them cut once each week until 
killed. If you have this weed, you 
have no joke, but a hard task before 


you. 
J. ©. MeCLUNE. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 


WAR ATLAS OF EUROPE 


A good atlas is necessary to intelligent- 
ly follow the news published about the 
great European war. We have secured 
for our readers a special War Atlas, show- 
ing large maps of all the warring nations 
on a large scale, with towns, forts, rail- 
roads, etc., plainly marked. In all, there 
are sixteen large pages of maps, each 
pe 11x15 inches; also statistics about 
he nations involved, pictures of rulers 
ete. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. Sen 
stamps or coin, and address orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Our Disc -Jointer 


takes the place of both old 
style coulter and jointer. 
Covers trash; works in sod; 
relieves side draft. 


Price; $5.50 
ash with order. Mention make 
of plow. 


DISC-JOINTER CO., _Eartville, |. 


“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 





























OUNG MAN, would you accept « tailor-made 

suit just for showing it to your friends? The2 
write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 177, Chicago, and 

beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 





get 
GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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Sanitary Outdoor Closet 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please give us some idea 
as to how to build a sanitary closet 
outdoors? Our object is to build a 
tank of some kind, and then build a 
house over it.” 

Our correspondent’s best plan would 
pe to install a water system in his 
nome, and then drain the sewage into 
aseptic tank. The septic tank purifies 
everything which enters it, and it is 
the most sanitary system of solving 
the problem. The first cost is con- 
siderably more than that of an out- 
door closet, but after it is once in op- 
eration there is practically no future 
expense, and it requires very little at- 
tention. ‘Those who do not want to 
go to the expense of installing a water 
system and septic tank, however, can 
build outdoor closets much more sani- 
tary than the ordinary one found on 
the farm. 

One type of sanitary outdoor closet 
consists of a water-tight barrel or oth- 
er container to receive and liquefy the 
excreta. A tight box for the seat is 
placed on top of this barrel. The box 
should be provided with a lid which 
closes automatically. When the liquid 
in the barrel reaches a certain point, 
jit automatically drains off into anoth- 
er water-tight barrel or other suitable 
container. Contents of the latter con- 
tainer are disinfected and disposed of 
as occasion requires. 

The accompanying. drawing taken 
from a farmers’ bulletin shows the con- 
struction of this closet. The connect- 
ing pipe should be about two and one- 
half inches in diameter, and provided 
with an open T at one end. Both open- 
ings of the T should be screened, as 
shown in the illustration. The anti- 
splashing board is placed horizontally 
under the seat, and about an inch be- 
low the level of the transverse con- 
necting pipe. A rod for raising and 
lowering the splashing board passes 
up through the box. The barrel is 
filled with water until it begins to 
drain into the outside tank. A thin 
film of crude oil over the water will 
repel insects. When the closet is to 
be used, the anti-splashing board is 
raised to a point about an inch below 








the surface of the water. After using, 
the board is pushed back into the 
liquid. 

To prevent the breeding of flies and 
mosquitoes, the apparatus should be 
provided with a self-closing lid, and a 
film of oil be kept over the water. The 
fecal matter which enters the barrel 
gradually settles to the bottom and 
liquefies, much the same as it does in 
a septic tank. As the liquid rises in 
the barrel, it drains off into the out- 
side tank, which should be emptied as 
soon as the level of the connecting 


‘| 


























pipe is reached. The apparatus may 
be installed in outhouses already in 
use at a slight cost. For a small fam- 
ily a vinegar barrel answers the pur- 
pose for a liquefying tank. About 
forty gallons capacity should be al- 
lowed for every three or four persons 
in the family. A large iron vessel an- 
swers nicely for the outside tank, and 











if this is placed on stones, a fire can 
be built under it for disinfecting. 


If plenty of water be kept in the 
liquefying barrel, there should be prac- 
tically no odor. A pail of water added 
about once a week also will prevent 
thickening, but the amount of water to 
add must be modified according to in- 
dividual conditions. Only regular 
toilet paper should be used, as this 
liquefies more readily than newspa- 
pers. An experimental apparatus sim- 
ilar to the one described was used for 
ien months, during which period it 









































was used 738 times, there being only 
fifty-nine gallons of overflow. ‘Thus it 
is seen that the labor of disposing of 
the accumulations is reduced to.a min- 
imum, and at the same time a greater 
degree of sanitation is provided. 

In the construction of any outdoor 
closet, the excreta should not be per- 
mitted to come in contact with the 
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ground. This can be prevented by 
using some kind of a water-tight re- 
ceptacie under the Seat, such as a bar- 
rel, tank or tub. The contents also 
should be carefully screened, to ex- 
clude flies and other insects. -As a 
further precaution, it is well to use 
plenty of lime, road dust, ashes or oth- 
er material to prevent fly breeding. 
The ordinary farm closet is a source 
of infection, and hundreds of times is 
instrumental in spreading diseases, es- 
pecially typhoid fever. Those who take 
steps to make it more sanitary are set- 
ting an example which should be prac- 
ticed on every farm. : 

A chemical closet which has recent- 
ly come into use has much to com- 
mend it to rural communities and to 
small towns without sewage systems. 
One of these may. be set up in any 
convenient part of the house. It is es- 
sential to have good ventilation pro- 
vided by having a vent connecting with 
a chimney or extending through the 
roof. Such a closet has many advan- 
tages over the outdoor closet, espe- 
cially in bad weather, and if it is prop- 
erly operated, the chemical disinfec- 
tion deals death to any disease germs 
which may be present. 


The Silo Pays 


M. L. Mosher, county agent of Clin- 
ton county, Iowa, asked twenty-four 
farmers of that county for their ex- 
perience with silos, and has compiled 
it in the following form: 

Average acreage per silo ...... 11.60 
Average yield per acre (bu.).. 49.40 
Value of corn per silo (60 cents 

per bushel, $1 per acre for 

GED) 0. Sicacs Veueiweceaars $343.89 
Labor for filling ($2 per day 

for men, same for team).... 42.52 
Binder, engine, cutter and labor 36.76 
Interest, taxes and 10 per cent 

Gepreciation 6.67. 65i. ete eens 34.18 
Total cost of silage per silo.... 457.55 
Average tons capacity per silo 94.56 
Average loss from moldy silage 

Ob CO CORB so bite cwe venues ks 
Average tons good silage per 

GP Bese vechcceviehaeakeeas 92.62 
Average cost of silage per ton.$ 4.94 
Average feed saved by each silo 817.83 
Average profit for each silo.... 360.48 
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+ See the Waterloo 
\ Boy Tractor Demon- ~ 
>” strated at the Iowa State 


- Fair, at Des Meines, lowa, 
> Aug. 25 to Sept. 3, 1915. 


nn, 


extraordinary lightness and power. 


and how smoothly it performs the 


Ci Note how easily it is handled—its 
; pull- 


heaviest and most difficult work, at 


ing or belt power 
























for you. 


# 














Light weigtt, easy 
going, economical, reli- 


aa . 
Ys able, and really . 
. the biggest money- @ 
maker on thefarm, price: \ 


; a It is distinctively in a class by itself. Built to meet all prac- 
* tical use on the average size farm everywhere, regardless 
3 of difference in soil. Does the work of 8 horses. I 
; ular price and fully guaranteed in every detail of construction. 
*. Let us send you free illustrated catalog showing how 
». itis built, what it has done, is doing and will do . 
Write today. MH 
-.. Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co... - 


_ 186 W. Third Ave., Waterloo, Iowa 


Sold at a pop- 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, lowa. 


Thrift 

Stingy is a word we all dislike—no 
one wants to be called stingy. Econ- 
omy smacks of refinement, of neces- 
sary saving; possibly we are economi- 
cal because we must be, not because 
we want to be. But thrift is such a 
comfortable word; thrift means good 
husbandry, careful management, it 
hints of an increase of wealth. To say 
a woman is thrifty is to compliment 
her. To be thrifty means to avoid un- 
necessary waste, to make use of what 


we have, to make things come out even 
and have everyone satisfied. 

The thrifty woman sees to it that 
needlessly expensive food . material, 
providing little nutrition, is not pur- 
chased. She considers the nutritive 
value of what she buys, prepares it in 
the best possible way, and uses it all 
up. Her slop bucket would not fatten 
the hogs; in fact, she has no slop 
bucket—her scraps go into a mash for 
the chickens, which promotes egg-lay- 
ing. The thrifty housekeeper does not 
order tomatoes in May if her income 
will not warrant extravagance. Her 
family eats fruits and vegetables in 
their season, when they are at the 
cheapest and best, and this is the time 
she cans supplies for winter use. One 
thing the thrifty housewife will not do 
is to work with inadequate equipment. 
She will not use a poor range, nor 
leaky vessels, nor work with an inade- 
quate light. The thrifty soul does not 
buy a dime’s worth of soap at a time— 
she buys her soap in quantities, lets 
it dry out, and gets:more for her mon- 
ey both in the cheaper price for a large 
quantity, and the better service of a 
hard soap. Perishable foodstuiis she 
buys as she needs; staples she buys 
in quantity and keeps. She cooks what 
the family likes abundantly; she un- 
derstands how to prepare warmed-over 
dishes that taste good; her family 
thrives, and everyone is happy. Thrift 
is a word we must learn the meaning 
of in America. We have wasted our 
abundance, lest we be called stingy. 
Now we must save if we are to be 
thrifty. 


— e,@¢ 
Fair Opportunities 

Every year when we have visited the 
pantry department of the state fair, 
we have wondered why so compara- 
tively few women compete. The ex- 
hibits look large, but take the number 
on the entry tag, and see how many 
entries are niade by a few women and 
girls. Add the sums of the premiums 
won, and you will be surprised at the 
value of the awards for a comparative- 
ly small exhibit. We wish many of the 
good cooks among Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers would make .some winnings 
here. At least we hope while they are 
at the state fair, they will view the ex- 
hibits with an eye to carrying off some 
firsts next year. 

In the floral department it is harder 
to make a good showing from a dis- 
tance, as exhibits are put on on differ- 
ent days, and flowers suffer from ship- 
ping. But the prizes are not the most 
valuable part of exhibiting at the fair 
—the information picked up in a sec- 
tion devoted to things you are inter- 
ested in is worth a good deal, and ev- 
ery flower lover will be benefited by a 
Stay in the floral department. House- 
keepers especially will be interested 
in the table decorations to be staged 
on Tuesday, August 31st, and Wednes- 
day, September ist, at 12 o’clock. Tues- 
cay the decoration is to be for a lunch- 
eon; Wednesday for a dinner. These 
tables are always so artistic and beau- 
tiful, showing as they do the arrange- 
ment of table service as well as floral 
decorations, that they are well worth 
looking up. 

A fair is a wearisome place to go to 
if one just wanders around looking at 
(he sights, but to know where you are 
going, what you expect to see, and the 
time when this is on view, is both 
pleasant and educational. 























Food and Dairy Exhibit at 
the lowa State Fair 


Of special interest to the hoysewife 
visiting the Iowa State Fair will be the 
exhibit of the state dairy and food com- 
mission. 
ranged an exhibit showing what the de- 
partment has accomplished during the 
past year, to secure a more wholesome 
food supply, and to promote more intelli- 
gent dairy methods. 

A series of enlarged photographs will 
show some of the typical conditions in 
unsanitary dairies and food manufacturing 
establishments which have either been 
closed or corrected by the inspectors of 
the department. 

A model fly trap which any schoolboy 
can make, and which will catch as many 
as 20,000 flies an hour, will be shown in 
active operation. Plans and full working 
directions for the construction and opera- 
tion of these traps will be given to each 
visitor at the booth. 

An exhibit of weights and measures 
will instruct the housewife in securing 
full weight or measure in buying her food 
supply. Many of the “tricks of the trade” 
will be explained by the inspectors who 
will wait upon all visitors to this booth. 

A model farm vinegar generator will be 
shown, with a view to demonstrating how 
unsalable apples may be converted into a 
profitable cash product. 

Teachers, high school pupils and others 
interested in domestic science will be 
shown what some of the typical foodstuffs 
contain, and how to select foods contain- 


Commissioner Barney has ar-- 


upon the stage of ripeness, size of ears, 
and degree of freshness. Remove the ears 
and plunge quickly in cold water. 

Cut the corn from the cob with a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife. Pack well in glass jar 
or tin can; add hot water and a level 
teaspoonful of salt to the quart or No. 3 
can; place rubber and glass jar top in 
place, not tight. If using tin, solder cap 
in place and fill vent hole; in other words, 
seal completely. Process the corn from 
180 to 240 minutes in the home made or 
hot water bath commercial outfits; for 
90 minutes in the water seal outfits; for 
60 minutes when using from five to ten 
pounds of steam pressure with the steam 
pressure canning devices, and forty min- 
utes when using the aluminum steam 
pressure cooker outfit. After processing 
remove the jars, tighten covers, invert to 
test the joints, and cool. 

If using tin, inspect the soldering for 
pin-hole leaks. Repair all leaks, ailow to 
stand for twenty-four hours. If cans are 
still bulging at ends by the close of this 
time, one of two things is true—the pack 
is too full or some live spores are still 
left in the can. If the latter, replace in 
sterilizer and process the second time for 
from 30 minutes to one hour. 

Canning Sweet Corn on the Cob: Blanch 
in boiling water five to ten minutes, ac- 
cording to ripeness, size and freshness, 
Plunge quickly in cold water. Pack, al- 
ternating butts and tips; add just a little 
boiling water, and one level teaspoonful 
of salt to each quart. Place rubber and 
top and partially tighten. (Cap and tip 
tins.) Process 180 to 240 minutes in hot 
water bath; 90 minutes in water seal out- 




















Feeding the Geese. 





ing the greatest amount of nourishment 
for the least cost. 

The dairy and food commission exhibit 
will be located in the dairy building. Mr. 
Barney extends an invitation to all per- 
sons interested in pure foods and pure 
dairy products to make themselves at 
home at the booth and to feel free to 
ask questions. 





. 
Canning Corn 

The following seasonable recipes for the 
canning of corn have proven both prac- 
tical and economical for the housewife. 
The recipes have been worked out in the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
canning kitchen in connection with the 
girls’ garden and canning club work, and 
the products tested for nearly two years. 
These recipes have been used in connec- 
tion with the five different types of can- 
ning devices, and the corn has been put 
up in all types of containers, such as glass 
top, screw top, suction top, and tin cans, 
The method employed is the cold pack, 
the same as is now being used in the 
best commercial factories in the work, 
instead of the laborious and tedious meth- 
od of fractional sterilization of an hour 
each day for three successive days, neces- 
sitating the lifting of the product in and 
out of the canning device three times. 
The method now employed contemplates 
but one sterilization, and turns out the 
product in better shape, with better color, 
texture and flavor than the fractional 
sterilization method. By following these 
recipes and this method, the ordinary 
family can have corn, either on or off the 
cob, throughout the year, at a very rea- 
sonable expense of time, energy and 
money. 

Corn Off the Cob: Select sweet corn 
ears of uniform size and proper ripeness. 
If too ripe, the corn will color while pro- 
cessing. (Processing is the canning term 
for sterilization or cooking.) If not ripe 
enough, much of the food value is lost in 
cutting the corn from the cob. Use either 
glass jars or tin cans. For market pur- 
poses and greater safety in transporta- 
tion, use tin cans. 

Remove husk, silk, shank, tips, and in- 
jured or defective places. Blanch corn 
in boiling water or steam chest for from 
five to ten minutes. The time depends 


| fit; 60 minutes under five or more pounds 
of steam; 40 minutes in aluminum pres- 
sure cooker. Remove jars, tighten cov- 
ers, invert, and cool. Heat up for table 
use in steamer, not in water. If corn 
seems flat or water soaked, it has been 
over-cooked or allowed to stand in too 
much water. 

Use one or two-quart glass jars if not 
needed for other products. Quart jars 
will hold two ears, two-quart jars will 
hold from three to five ears, according to 
size of ears. Do not can large ears. Half- 
gallon or gallon tin cans with large open- 
ings should be used in the canning of ear 
corn when idle glass jars are not avail- 
able. Gallon tin cans will hold from six 
to twelve ears. These should be graded 
to uniform size. 

In high altitudes, 4,000 feet or over, it 
will be necessary to increase the time re- 
quirements in the canning of sweet corn 
about 25 per cent. s 





In the average home a large number of 
glass jars are idle every year. The use 
of these idle jars is recommended, but if 
none are available, the most economical 
and practical containers are the half- 
gallon and gallon tin cans. 

The gallon tin cans, including solder- 
hemmed caps, will cost about six cents 
apiece, but they will hold six to twelve 
ears of corn, which is enough for a good- 
sized family. If the corn is removed from 
the can and steamed for a few minutes, 
it can not be distinguished from the sweet 
corn removed from the husk in midsum- 
mer. The corn can be heated in the con- 
tainer before opening to serve. 

An ear of sweet corn on the average 
dining car and hotel a la carte service 
costs 25 cents. Considering this, canning 
corn on the cob for market might prove 
a very profitable investment for a thrifty 
housewife, and bring to her considerable 
pin-money. 

One advantage of sweet corn canned on 
the cob, over other canned corn, is that 
all the best food values are kept with the 
cob. In cutting corn off, the germ qual- 
ity of the kernel, which keeps up its stan- 
dard, is usually lost. This germ quality 
fs the part of the corn that is sought by 
rats and mice when they look for feed in 
the corn bin, and is the most vital part. 
Much of the corn is also rendered mushy 
when it is cut from the cob. 





With regard to the container for corn 





on the cob, it might be mentioned that 
for advertising and exhibition purposes 
glass is much more satisfactory than the 
tin can, but if cern on the cob were to 
be put up in large quantities as a businegg 
venture, the glass would not be practica} 
owing to its cost. r 





Scraps 


“The man who would be ‘Captain of his 
soul’ may first have to reckon with his 
liver, or some other organ whose im. 
paired function is poisoning his nerve cen- 
ters.” 

“Do not starve yourself in hot weather, 
but remember that extreme heat impairs 
digestion, and that undigested food is 
poisonous in hot weather.” 

“Very momentous consequences depend 
on the physical well being as a whole of 
the women of any country; for, as the 
women of one generation are, so will the 
men of the next generation be; the men 
and the women, and these together make 
the nation. A writer on a kindred sub 
ject states a wonderful truth when she 
says wisely: ‘The whole human race 
must needs in each succeeding genera- 
tion pass through the body of its wom- 
en.’ % 

“A large proportion of women have a 
lop-sided life, and, therefore, lack health. 
For the unused force, whatever it be, of 
muscle, of mind, or of love, turning back 
on itself, stagnates and forms poison that 
sooner or later infects the whole being 
and appears in some form of ill health.” 

“One finds scores of women of the pres- 
ent age who for weeks at a time need 
never leave the four walls of their home, 
be that home palace or hovel, whose hands 
are employed day after day in a monoto- 
nous round of little necessary or unneces- 
sary tasks, and whose minds, never being 
required for either a wide sweep or a 
steadily concentrated train of thought, re- 
main idle, stagnate, and the thought 
force, turning inward, manufactures those 
poisons which produce an army of half- 
sick women.” 


Jelly Making 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Of all kinds of preservation used for 
fruits, there is none which is more often 
a failure than jelly making. This is part- 
ly due to lack of knowledge as to what 
a good jelly should be. 

We are greatly indebted to Doctor N. E. 
Goldthwaite, of the University of Mli- 
nois, for her investigations along this 
line, and it is the purpose of this article 
to give a brief resume of her work. 

Jelly making depends largely upon two 
factors: namely, pectin, a gum-like sub- 
stance found in some .fruits before they 
are fully ripe, and the acid content. Pec- 
tin is best extracted from fruits by cook- 
ing. In fact, Doctor Goldthwaite cooks 
all her fruits three different times, drain- 
ing off the juice each time. Any house- 
wife may test her fruit juices for pectin 
before adding the sugar. Add to two ta- 
blespoonfuls 9f the hot juice two table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol and allow to cool, 
when the pectin will have fallen to the 
bottom. Denatured alcohol may be used 
for this test, but product must be discol- 
ored.) One can not make good jelly with- 
out the presence of a considerable amount 
of pectin and a large amount of pectin 
hastens jelly making. 

Sugar is added in proportion to the 
amount of pectin, instead of the old rule 
of a cup of sugar to a pound of juice. 
This rule would hold good for currant 
jelly, as currants contain not only a large 
amount of pectin, but acid as well. When 
too much sugar is used, a syrup is the 
result; while the use of too little results 
in a tough, dark mixture. 

Fruit containing little acid may be com- 
bined with sour apples or rhubarb, with 
good results. 

It has been found that rapid boiling 
gives the best results, for when the juice 
is allowed to simmer, the acid destroys 
the pectin. The time of adding sugar is 
important, as too short cooking favors 
crystals, and too long reduces the sweet- 
ening power. 

The jelly test she favors is when the 
boiling mass “‘jelis,”’ sheets off, or breaks 
off the spoon. This is a much quicker 
test than the old one of allowing 2 por- 
tion to cool. In a recent letter to the 
writer, she says she does not éonsider the 
use of the thermometer practical for the 
housewife, as jelly making depends on s0 
many things. : 

The fruits best adapted to jelly making 
are currants, sour apples, crabs, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, and green. grapes. 
Quinces, pears, peaches and sweet apples 
have pectin, but are lacking acid, so that 
jelly may not be made from them alone. 

Jelly making is an art, and only care 
and judgment developed by experience cam 
bring ideal results. 

Jelly should be beautifully colored, 
transparent, and palatable. When re- 
moved from the glass, it should quiver, 
but still hold its shape. When cut with 2 
spoon it should be tender and yet so firm 
that a clean surface is left and the angles 
made by cutting are retained. 

MARGARET H. HAGGART. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 
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Elijah’s Victory Over the 
Prophets of Baal 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 5, 1915. I Kings, 
18:16-40; printed, verses 30-39.) 

“And Elijah said unto all the peopie, 
Come near unto me; and all the people 
came near unto him. And he repaired 
the altar of Jehovah that was thrown 
down. (31) And Elijah took twelve 
stones, according to the number of the 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom 
the word of Jehovaéh came, saying, 
Israel shall be thy name. (32) And 
with the stones he built an altar in the 
name of Jehovah; and he made a 
trench about the altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of seed. 
(33) And he put the wood in order, 
and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid 
it on the wood. And he said, Fill four 
jars with water, and pour it on the 
burnt-offering, and on the wood. (34) 
And he said, Do it the second time; 
and they did it the second time. And 
he said, Do it the third time; and they 
did it the third time. (35) And the 
water ran round about the altar; and 
he filled the trench also with water. 


(36) And it, came to pass at the time | 
preme devotion. 


of the offering of the evening oblation, 
that Elijah the prophet came near, and 
said, O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
of isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou are God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy word. 
(37) Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, 
that this pecple may know that thou, 
Jehovah, art God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart back again. (38) 
Then the fire of Jehovah fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt-offering, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. (39) And when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces: 
and they said, Jehovah, he is God; Je- 
hovah, he is God.” 

We will miss the entire significance 
of this lesson and much of that of the 
two preceding, if we fail to realize that 
these events occurred at the general 
assembly of the nation, the first of 
which we have a record since the days 
of Jeroboam, nearly one hundred years 
before. Its political significance is 
therefore not to be overlooked. Up to 
the time of Jerohoam, Israel had a con- 
stitutional government, in which the 
representatives of the people, the eld- 
ers, elected their king, as in the case 
of Saul, David, Solomon, and Jero- 
boam. The sins of Jeroboam, previous- 
ly mentioned, so demoralized and de- 


bauched the public conscience that | 





Baasha, an army officer, was able to | 


substitute a military despotism for this 
constitutional government. This was 
again superseded by the military des- 
potism of Omri, the father of Ahab. In 


other words, the common people neith- | 
er by themselves nor through their , 


representatives, had any choice in the 
government of the country. This is a 
fact of tremendous signifieance to all 
nations at all time. The loss of civil 
liberty always follows a decline of true 
religion. 

The persecution of the prophets and 
other believers in Jehovah was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of wiping out the 
last vestige of the ancient Jewish reli- 
gion. It was to restore the ancient faith 
that Elijah had prayed that the divine 
judgment threatened for the sin of 
aposiasy—a withholding of rain— 
Should be executed to convince both 
Ahab and the people that their present 
drouth was indeed a judgment from 
Almighty God to lead both king and 
people to repentance. He had chal- 
lenged Ahab to restore to the people 
their ancient constitution and to sub- 
mit to this general assembly the vital 

guestion, whether they would serve 
Jehovah or Baal. The contest, there- 
fore, is not between Elijah and the 
Prophets of Baal, but between Jehovah 
and the constitutional assembly of 
Israel, the question being whether 
they should return to their ancient 
cbcdience or continue to worship and 
Serve the gods of the heathen. The 





assembly convened on Mount Carmel. 
By the command of Ahab, Baal’s 450 
prophets appear. It is significant that 
the prophets of Jezebel are absent. 
Ahab can command the people and the 
priests of Baal, but he can’t command 
Jezebel. 

The question is submitted to the peo- 
ple by Elijah: “How long go ye limp- 
ing between the two sides?” How long 
will ye give a divided allegiance? Be 
one thing or another. Be not like the 
prophets of Baal in their ceremonial 
worship, dancing first on one foot, then 
on the other. If Jehovah be the true 
God, walk straight after him... If Baal 
be the true God, walk straight after 
him. To this appeal, no doubt the syn- 
opsis of a somewhat lengthy address, 
there was no response. “The people 
erg not a word.” (Chapter 
18:21.) 

Next he proposed that_as God had 
revealed his presence in times past 
by fire, as to Abel and Cain (probably) 
(Genesis, 4:4), at the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons (Leviticus 9:24), at 
the consecration of Gideon (Judges, 6: 
21), to Manoah and his wife (Judges, 
13:20), to David (I Chronicles, 21:26), 
to Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple (II Chronicles, 7:1), that an an- 
swer by fire should determine whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the god of power 
and of might, and worthy of their su- 
To this offer there 
was a general acquiescence on the part 
of the assembly. “It is well spoken.” 
(Verse 24.) Having reached this con- 
tract or agreement with the assembly, 
binding both on Elijah and the priests 
of Baal, Elijah proposes that as they 
are many and he alone, they should 
choose their bullock, build their altar, 
seek an answer from their god by fire 
in whatever way suited them best, and 
when they had given up, he would 
choose his offering and sacrifice. 

We can well imagine the scene: 
Ba-l’s 450 prophets, the whole priestly 
hierarchy, in their splendid vestments, 
on the one hand, and on the other 
the lone prophet, the wild man from 
Gilead. The ceremonies of Baal wor- 
ship, lasting from morning until eVen- 
ing, are described in the twenty-sixth 
verse. We are told that at noon Elijah 
mocked them, one of the rare instances 
of eutting irony and biting sarcasm 
which occur in the Scriptures. Why 
don’t you cry louder? said the wild man 
from Gilead. Baal is certainly a god, 
therefore certainly would answer you 
if he could hear. Cry louder. Probably 
he has company; probably he has his 
head full and is too busy to hear your 
prayers; or he is at a big dinner and 
has his stomach full; or probably as it 
is now the heat of the day, he is asleep. 
You must wake him up. Louder! 

Then as the sun draws near the hori- 
zon on the western sea, and all hope of 
an answer by fire from Baal was given 
up, even by his own prophets, Elijah, 
with his own hands, took twelve stones 
from the ancient altar. (Although this 
is the first mention of Mount Carmel 
in sacred history, the spot was no 
doubt an ancient shrine.) With these 
twelve stones he reared an altar to 
Jehovah, thus signifying the unfon of 
all Israel in their ancient worship, in- 
cluding Judah and Benjamin as well 
On these he places the sacrifice, around 
it he digs a trench, and asks the people 
to pour water on the altar and the 
wood, until the overflow fills up the 
trench. He would remove every possi- 
bility of deception or fraud. And then 
at the time of the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice, he offers a brief, fervent 
prayer, embodying every point in the 
controversy; the reality of Jehovah, 
the fact that He was the God of their 
fathers, Abraham and Isaac and Israel, 
the living, ever-present, ever-acting 
Jehovah; the fact that Elijah was His 
servant, representative or spokesman 
to Israel; the fact that in praying for 
drouth, in demanding the assembling 
of the king and people, and in offering 
this sacrifice, he was simply doing the 
Divine will. “Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Israef, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy 
word.” He then asks that Jehovah may 
in His appointed way own him and at- 





test the reality of his mission, and that 
it may lead to the conversion of Israel 
to the faith of their fathers. “Hear 
me, O Lord, hear me, that the people 
may know that thou, Jehovah, art God, 
and that thou hast turned their heart 
back again.” 

In all this we must admire beyond 
measure the calmness, the confidence, 
the assurance of the prophet. The 
prayers of the priests of Baa! were 
many and long, and also accompanied 
by violent exercises and the shedding 
of their own blood unhesitatingly, to 
convince the people of their own sin- 
cerity. Elijah’s prayer is short, sim- 
ple, earnest, quiet, confident, for he 
was a man who walked with God, the 
only God of all the earth. 

And then as the great multitude 
waited in breathless suspense, the fire 
of the Lord, attesting His presence and 
His power, fell, consumed completely 
the sacrifice, consumed it with flame 
and heat so fierce that it lapped up the 
water that was in the trench. Con- 
vinced at last, against their will, the 
people readily obeyed the command of 
the prophet to lay hold at once of the 
priests of Baal, the real authors of 
their own misery, and bring them 
down to the brook Kishon. skirfing the 
base of Mount Carmel, and Elijah him- 
self took the lead in putting them to 
death then and there, that their blood 
might fill the thirsty bed of this an- 
cient stream. For all this Elijah had 
Divine warrant. (Deuteronomy, 13:5; 
18:20.) ; 

The conviction on the part of the 
assembly that the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Israel was present in 
power to punish was now complete, 
and Elijah tells the king that now that 
justice has been done, he may go to 
his rest and refresh himself, for the 
rain will surely come. He himself goes 
to his closet for prayer, until his serv- 
ant sees a cloud in the shape of a 
man’s hand rising from the sea, and 
then, in the gladness of his heart and 
given strength by the Supreme Power, 
he runs before the chariot of Ahab to 
the entrance of the royal palace of 
Jezreel, sixteen miles distant; but with 
the sagacity of the Bedouin he stops 
at the gate. 


“The Flowers’’ 


“Take a feller ’at’s sick and laid up on 
the shelf 
All shaky and ga’nted and pore— 
Jes’ all so knocked out he can’t handle 
hisself 
With a stiff upper lip any more; 





Bet up all alone in the gloom of a room 


As dark as the timb, and as grim, 
And then take and send him some roses 
in bloom 
And you can have fun out o’him. 


You’ve ketched him ’fore now—when his 
liver was sound 
And his appetite notched like a saw, 
A-mocking you, maybe, fer romancin’ 
‘round 
With a big posey-bunch in yer paw; 
But you ketch him say, when his health 
is away, 
And he’s flat on his back in distress, 
And then you kin trot out yer little bokay 
And not be insulted, I guess. 


You see, it’s like this, what his weak- 
nesses is— 
Them flowers makes him think of the 
days 
Of his innocent youth, and that mother 
of his, 
And the roses that she ust to raise— 
So here, all alone with the roses you 
send— 
Bein’ sick and all trimbly and faint— 
My eyes—my eyes is—my eyes is—old 
friend— 
Is a-leakin’ —I’m blamed ef they ain’t!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





Canning Cauliflower 


Cauliflower, a vegetable which, even 
when it is in season, is overlooked by 
many housewives, may be canned and 
kept for winter use by following this 
recipe: 

In canning cauliflower, as well as cab- 
bage and Brussels sprouts, the products 
should be soaked in cold salt water for 
about thirty minutes before blanching. 
Blanch five minutes in boiling water. Re- 
move and plunge in cold water. Pack in 
jar or tin, add boiling water and one tea- 
spoonful of salt to the quart. Place rub- 
ber and top, partially tighten. (Cap tins 
and seal vent hole.) Sterilize one hour in 
hot water bath or water seal outfit, and 
forty minutes in steam pressure. Remove, 
tighten covers, invert, and cool. Keep in 
dark place if in glass. 

A row of jars of well-canned cauliflow- 
er makes as attractive an exhibit on the 
housewife’s shelves as does a row of well- 
eanned peaches. 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our Hmited space for each department 
We can devote only a very smail space to fashions, 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. NL piainly and 
be sure and sign your name and addre. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” pent 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, * ‘Em broidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 desig sud d how stitches 
are tobe worked, price he per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 6842—Gir!s’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Limen or serge can 
be used to make this pretty dress. 

No. 7309—Ladies’ Middy Blouse—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
blouse slips on over the head. 

No. 7314—Ladies’ Skirt--Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores, and can be made with 
the high or regulation waist line. 

No. 7316—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
apron slips on over the head, and can be 
developed in linen or gingham 

No. 7326—Girls’ Dregs—Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. The dress has a tunic skirt and 
sleeves in long or short length 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
pw paper on receipt of ten cents for 
eac 


Keep Your Home 


Really Clean 


Not just free from visible dirt, but free 
from disease and hidden dangers. 

20 Mule Team Borax will prove your 
best helper. 

Sinks and drain pipes are breeding 
places for germs of all kinds. These 
avenues for the spread of disease may be 
made hygienically clean by flooding them 
daily with a strong solution of Borax 
and boiling water. This will remove the 
germs and odors and lessen the danger of 
contagion from this source, 























Please mention this paper when writing. 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta>lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! tnquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, lowa. 


Thrift 

Stingy is a word we all dislike—no 
one wants to be called stingy. Econ- 
omy smacks of refinement, of neces- 
sary saving; possibly we are economi- 
cal because we must be, not because 
we want to be. But thrift is such a 
comfortable word; thrift means good 
husbandry, careful management, ‘it 
hints of an increase of wealth. To say 
a woman is thrifty is to compliment 
her. To be thrifty means to avoid un- 
necessary waste, to make use of what 


we have, to make things come out even 
and have everyone satisfied. 

The thrifty woman sees to it that 
needlessly expensive food . material, 
providing little nutrition, is not pur- 
chased. She considers the nutritive 
value of what she buys, prepares it in 
the best possible way, and uses it all 
up. Her slop bucket would not fatten 
the hogs; in fact, she has no slop 
bucket—her scraps go into a mash for 
the chickens, which promotes egg-lay- 
ing. The thrifty housekeeper does not 
order tomatoes in May if her income 
will not warrant extravagance. Her 
family eats fruits and vegetables in 
their season, when they are at the 
cheapest and best, and this is the time 
she cans supplies for winter use. One 
thing the thrifty housewife will not do 
is to work with inadequate equipment. 
She will not use a poor range, nor 
leaky vessels, nor work with an inade- 
quate light. The thrifty soul does not 
buy a dime’s worth of soap at a time— 
she buys her soap in quantities, lets 
it dry out, and gets more for her mon- 
ey both in the cheaper price for a large 
quantity, and the better service of a 
hard soap. Perishable foodstuits she 
buys as she needs; staples she buys 
in quantity and keeps. She cooks what 
the family likes abundantly; she un- 
derstands how to prepare warmed-over 
dishes that taste good; her family 
thrives, and everyone is happy. Thrift 
is a word we must learn the meaning 
of in America. We have wasted our 
abundance, lest we be called stingy. 
Now we must save if we are to be 
thrifty. 
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Fair Opportunities 

Every year when we have visited the 
pantry department of the state fair, 
we have wondered why so compara- 
tively few women compete. The ex- 
hibits look large, but take the number 
on the entry tag, and see how many 
entries are made by a few women and 
girls. Add the sums of the premiums 
won, and you will be surprised at the 
value of the awards for a comparative- 
ly small exhibit. We wish many of the 
good cooks among Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers would make .some winnings 
here. At least we hope while they are 
at the state fair, they will view the ex- 
hibits with an eye to carrying off some 
firsts next year. 

In the floral department it is harder 
to make a good showing from a dis- 
tance, as exhibits are put on on differ- 
ent days, and flowers suffer from ship- 
ping. But the prizes are not the most 
valuable part of exhibiting at the fair 
—the information picked up in a sec- 
tion devoted to things you are inter- 
ested in is worth a good deal, and ev- 
ery flower lover will be benefited by a 
Stay in the floral department. House- 
keepers especially will be interested 
in the table decorations to be staged 
on Tuesday, August 3lst, and Wednes- 
day, September Ist, at 12 o’clock. Tues- 
Cay the decoration is to be for a lunch- 
eon; Wednesday for a dinner. These 
tables are always so artistic and beau- 
iiful, showing as they do the arrange- 
ment of table service as well as fioral 
decorations, that they are well worth 
looking up. 

A fair is a wearisome place to go to 
if one just wanders around looking at 
(ke sights, but to know where you are 
going, what you expect to see, and the 
time when this is on view, is both 
pleasant and educational. 





Food and Dairy Exhibit at 
the Iowa State Fair 


Of special interest to the hoysewife 
visiting the Iowa State Fair will be the 


exhibit of the state dairy and food com-_ 


mission. Commissioner Barney has ar- 
ranged an exhibit showing what the de- 
partment has accomplished during the 
past year, to secure a more wholesome 
food supply, and to promote more intelli- 
gent dairy methods. 

A series of enlarged photographs will 
show some of the typical conditions in 
unsanitary dairies and food manufacturing 
establishments which have either been 
closed or corrected by the inspectors of 
the department. 

A model fly trap which any schoolboy 
can make, and which will catch as many 
as 20,000 flies an hour, will be shown in 
active operation. Plans and full working 
directions for the construction and opera- 
tion of these traps will be given to each 
visitor at the booth. 

An exhibit of weights and measures 
will instruct the housewife in securing 
full weight or measure in buying her food 
supply. Many of the “tricks of the trade” 
will be explained by the inspectors who 
will wait upon all visitors to this booth. 

A model farm vinegar generator will be 
shown, with a view to demonstrating how 
unsalable apples may be converted into a 
profitable cash product. 

Teachers, high school pupils and others 
interested in domestic science will be 
shown what some of the typical foodstuffs 
contain, and how to select foods contain- 





upon the stage of ripeness, size of ears, 
and degree of freshness. Remove the ears 
and plunge quickly in cold water. 

Cut the corn from the cob with a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife. Pack well in glass jar 
or tin can; add hot water and a level 
teaspoonful of salt to the quart or No. 3 
can; place rubber and glass jar top in 
place, not tight. If using tin, solder cap 
in place and fill vent hole; in other words, 
seal completely. Process the corn from 
180 to 240 minutes in the home made or 
hot water bath commercial outfits; for 
90 minutes in the water seal outfits; for 
60 minutes when using from five to ten 
pounds of steam pressure with the steam 
pressure canning devices, and forty min- 
utes when using the aluminum steam 
pressure cooker outfit. After processing 
remove the jars, tighten covers, invert to 
test the joints, and cool. 


If using tin, inspect the soldering for 
pin-hole leaks. Repair all leaks, allow to 
stand for twenty-four hours. If cans are 
still bulging at ends by the close of this 
time, one of two things is true—the pack 
is too full or some live spores are still 
left in the can. If the latter, replace in 
sterilizer and process the second time for 
from 30 minutes to one hour. 

Canning Sweet Corn on the Cob: Blanch 
in boiling water five to ten minutes, ac- 
cording to ripeness, size and freshness, 
Plunge quickly in cold water. Pack, al- 
ternating butts and tips; add just a little 
boiling water, and one level teaspoonful 
of salt to each quart. Place rubber and 
top and partially tighten. (Cap and tip 
tins.) Process 180 to 240 minutes in hot 
water bath; 90 minutes in water seal out- 
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Feeding the Geese. 





ing the greatest amount of nourishment ; fit; 60 minutes under five or more pounds 


for the least cost. 

The dairy and food commission exhibit 
will be located in the dairy building. Mr. 
Barney extends an invitation to all per- 
sons interested in pure foods and pure 
dairy products to make themselves at 
home at the booth and to feel free to 
ask questions, 





- 
Canning Corn 

The following seasonable recipes for the 
canning of corn have proven both prac- 
tical and economical for the housewife. 
The recipes have been worked out in the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s 
canning kitchen in connection with the 
girls’ garden and canning club work, and 
the products tested for nearly two years. 
These recipes have been used in connec- 
tion with the five different types of can- 
ning devices, and the corn has been put 
up in all types of containers, such as glass 
top, screw top, suction top, and tin cans. 
The method employed is the cold pack, 
the same as is now being used in the 
best commercial factories in the work, 
instead of the laborious and tedious meth- 
od of fractional sterilization of an hour 
each day for three successive days, neces- 
sitating the lifting of the product in and 
out of the canning device three times. 
The method now employed contemplates 
but one sterilization, and turns out the 
product in better shape, with better color, 
texture and flavor than the fractional 
sterilization method. By following these 
recipes and this method, the ordinary 
family can have corn, either on or off the 
cob, throughout the year, at a very rea- 
sonable expense of time, energy and 
money. 

Corn Off the Cob: Select sweet corn 
ears of uniform size and proper ripeness. 
If too ripe, the corn will color while pro- 
cessing. (Processing is the canning term 
for sterilization or cooking.) If not ripe 
enough, much of the food value is lost in 
cutting the corn from the cob. Use either 
glass jars or tin cans. For market pur- 
poses and greater safety in transporta- 
tion, use tin cans. 

Remove husk, silk, shank, tips, and in- 
jured or defective places. Blanch corn 
in boiling water or steam chest for from 
five to ten minutes. The time depends 





of steam; 40 minutes in aluminum pres- 
sure cooker. Remove jars, tighten cov- 
ers, invert, and cool. Heat up for table 
use in steamer, not in water. If corn 
seems flat or water soaked, it has been 
over-cooked or allowed to stand in too 
much water. 

Use one or two-quart glass jars if not 
needed for other products. Quart jars 
will hold two ears, two-quart jars will 
hold from three to five ears, according to 
size of ears. Do not can large ears. Half- 
gallon or gallon tin cans with large open- 
ings should be used in the canning of ear 
corn when idle glass jars are not avail- 
able. Gallon tin cans will hold from six 
to twelve ears. These should be graded 
to uniform size. 

In high altitudes, 4,000 feet or over, it 
will be necessary to increase the time re- 
quirements in the canning of sweet corn 
about 25 per cent. s 





In the average home a large number of 
glass jars are idle every year. The use 
of these idle jars is recommended, but if 
none are available, the most economical 
and practical containers are the half- 
gallon and gallon tin cans. 

The gallon tin cans, including soider- 
hemmed caps, will cost about six cents 
apiece, but they will hold six to twelve 
ears of corn, which is enough for a good- 
sized family. If the corn is removed from 
the can and steamed for a few minutes, 
it can not be distinguished from the sweet 
corn removed from the husk in midsum- 
mer. The corn can be heated in the con- 
tainer before opening to serve. 

An ear of sweet corn on the average 
dining car and hotel a la carte service 
costs 25 cents. Considering this, canning 
corn on the cob for market might prove 
a very profitable investment for a thrifty 
housewife, and bring to her considerable 
pin-money. 

One advantage of sweet corn canned on 
the cob, over other canned corn, is that 
all the best food values are kept with the 
cob. In cutting corn off, the germ qual- 
ity of the kernel, which keeps up its stan- 
dard, is usually lost. This germ quality 
fs the part of the corn that is sought by 
rats and mice when they look for feed in 
the corn bin, and is the most vital part. 
Much of the corn is also rendered mushy 
when it is cut from the cob. 

With regard to the container for corn 





on the cob, it might be mentioned that 
for advertising and exhibition purposes 
glass is much more satisfactory than the 
tin can, but if cern on the cob were to 
be put up in large quantities as a businegg 
venture, the glass would not be practiea} 
owing to its cost. , 


Scraps 


“The man who would be ‘Captain of his 
soul’ may first have to reckon with his 
liver, or some other organ whose im- 
paired function is poisoning his nerve cen. 
ters.” 

“Do not starve yourself in hot weather, 
but remember that extreme heat impairs 
digestion, and that undigested food is 
poisonous in hot weather.” 

“Very momentous consequences depend 
on the physical well being as a whole of 
the women of any country; for, as the 
women of one generation are, so will the 
men of the next generation be; the men 
and the women, and these together make 
the nation. A writer on a kindred sub 
ject states a wonderful truth when she 
says wisely: ‘The whole human race 
must needs in each succeeding genera- 
tion pass through the body of its wom- 
en.’ se 

“A large proportion of women have a 
lop-sided life, and, therefore, lack health. 
For the unused force, whatever it be, of 
muscle, of mind, or of love, turning back 
on itself, stagnates and forms poison that 
sooner or later infects the whole being 
and appears in some form of ill health.” 

“One finds scores of women of the pres- 
ent age who for weeks at a time need 
never leave the four walls of their home, 
be that home palace or hovel, whose hands 
are employed day after day in a monoto- 
nous round of little necessary or unneces- 
sary tasks, and whose minds, never being 
required for either a wide sweep or a 
steadily concentrated train of thought, re- 
main idle, stagnate, and the thought 
force, turning inward, manufactures those 
poisons which produce an army of half- 
sick women.” 


Jelly Making 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Of all kinds of preservation used for 
fruits, there is none which is more often 
a failure than jelly making. This is part- 
ly due to lack of knowledge as to what 
a good jelly should be. 

We are greatly indebted to Doctor N. 5. 
Goldthwaite, of the University of Mli- 
nois, for her investigations along this 
line, and it is the purpose of this article 
to give a brief resume of her work. 

Jelly making depends largely upon two 
factors: namely, pectin, a gum-like sub- 
stance found in some .fruits before they 
are fully ripe, and the acid content. Pec- 
tin is best extracted from fruits by cook- 
ing. In fact, Doctor Goldthwaite cooks 
all her fruits three different times, drain- 
ing off the juice each time. Any house- 
wife may test her fruit juices for pectin 
before adding the sugar. Add to two ta- 
blespoonfuls @f the hot juice two table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol and allow to cool, 
when the pectin will have fallen to the 
bottom. Denatured alcohol may be used 
for this test, but product must be discol- 
ored.) One can not make good jelly with- 
out the presence of a considerable amount 
of pectin and a large amount of pectin 
hastens jelly making. 

Sugar is added in proportion to the 
amount of pectin, instead of the old rule 
of a cup of sugar to a pound of juice. 
This rule would hold good for currant 
jelly, as currants contain not only a large 
amount of pectin, but acid as well. When 
too much sugar is used, a syrup is the 
result; while the use of too little results 
in a tough, dark mixture. 

Fruit containing little acid may be com- 
bined with sour apples or rhubarb, with 
good results. 

It has been found that rapid boiling 
gives the best results, for when the juice 
is allowed to simmer, the acid destroys 
the pectin. The time of adding sugar is 
important, as too short cooking favors 
crystals, and too long reduces the sweet- 
ening power. 

The jelly test she favors is when the 
boiling mass “‘jelis,” sheets off, or breaks 
off the spoon. This is a much quicker 
test than the old one of allowing 2 por- 
tion to cool. In a recent letter to the 
writer, she says she does not Gonsider the 
use of the thermometer practical for the 
housewife, as jelly making depends on s0 
many things. . 

The fruits best adapted to jelly making 
are currants, sour apples, crabs, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, and green grapes. 
Quinces, pears, peaches and sweet apples 
have pectin, but are lacking acid, so that 
jelly may not be made from them alone. 

Jelly making is an art, and only care 
and judgment developed by experience can 
bring ideal results. 

Jelly should be beautifully colored, 
transparent, and palatable. When re- 
moved from the glass, it should quiver, 
but still hold its shape. When cut with 4 
spoon it should be tender and yet so firm 
that a clean surface is left and the angles 
made by cutting are retained. 

MARGARET H. HAGGART. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 
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Elijah’s Victory Over the 
Prophets of Baal 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 5, 1915. I Kings, 
18:16-40; printed, verses 30-39.) 

“And Elijah said unto all the peopie, 
Come rear unto me; and all the people 
came near unto him. And he repaired 
the altar of Jehovah that was thrown 
down. (31) And Elijah took twelve 
stones, according to the number of the 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom 
the word of Jehovah came, saying, 
Israel shall be thy name. (32) And 
with the stones he built an altar in the 
name of Jehovah; and he made a 
trench about the altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of seed. 
(33) And he put the wood in order, 
and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid 
it on the wood. And he said, Fill four 
jars with water, and pour it on the 
burnt-offering, and on the wood. (34) 
And he said, Do it the second time; 
and they did it the second time. And 
he said, Do it the third time; and they 
did it the third time. (35) And the 
water ran round about the altar; and 


he filled the trench also with water. | 
36) And it, came to pass at the time | 


of the offering of the evening oblation, 
that Elijah the prophet came near, and 
said, O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
of isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou are God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy word. 
(37) Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, 
that this pecple may know that thou, 
Jehovah, art God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart back again. (38) 
Then the fire of Jehovah fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt-offering, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. (39) And when all the 
people saw it, they fell on their faces: 
and they said, Jehovah, he is God; Je- 
hovah, he is God.” 

We will miss the entire significance 
of this lesson and much of that of the 
two preceding, if we fail to realize that 
these events occurred at the general 
assembly of the nation, the first of 
which we have a record since the days 
of Jeroboam, nearly one hundred years 
before. Its political significance is 
therefore not to be overlooked. Up to 
the time of Jerohoam, Israel had a con- 
stitutional government, in which the 
representatives of the people, the eld- 
ers, elected their king, as in the case 
of Saul, David, Solomon, and Jero- 
boam. The sins of Jeroboam, previous- 
ly mentioned, so demoralized and de- 
bauched the public conscience that 
Baasha, an army officer, was able to 
substitute a military despotism for this 
constitutional government. This was 
again superseded by the military des- 
potism of Omri, the father of Ahab. In 


other words, the common people neith- | 
er by themselves nor through their | 


representatives, had any choice in the 
government of the country. This is a 
fact of tremendous signifieance to all 
nations at all time. The loss of civil 
liberty always follows a decline of true 
religion. 

The persecution of the prophets and 
other believers in Jehovah was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of wiping out the 
last vestige of the ancient Jewish reli- 
gion. It was to restore the ancient faith 
that Elijah had prayed that the divine 
judgment threatened for the sin of 
aposiasy—a withholding of rain— 
Should be executed to convince both 
Ahab and the people that their present 
drouth was indeed a judgment from 
Almighty God to lead both king and 
People to repentance. He had chal- 
lenged Ahab to restore to the people 
their ancient constitution and to sub- 
mit to this general assembly the vital 
question, whether they would serve 
Jehovah or Baal. The contest, there- 
fore, ig not between Elijah and the 
Prophets of Baal, but between Jehovah 
and the constitutional assembly of 
Israel, the question being whether 
they should return to their ancient 
ebcdience or continue to worship and 
Serve the gods of the heathen. The 








assembly convened on Mount Carmel. 
By the command of Ahab, Baal’s 450 
prophets appear. It is significant that 
the prophets of Jezebel are absent. 
Ahab can command the people and the 
priests of Baal, but he can’t command 
Jezebel. . 

The question is submitted to the peo- 
ple by Elijah: “How long go ye limp- 
ing between the two sides?” How long 
will ye give a divided allegiance? Be 
one thing or another. Be not like the 
prophets of Baal in their ceremonial 
worship, dancing first on one foot, then 
on the other. If Jehovah be the true 
God, walk straight after him.- If Baal 
be the true God, walk straight after 
him. To this appeal, no doubt the syn- 
opsis of a somewhat lengthy address, 
there was no response. “The people 
answered not a word.” (Chapter 
W-2t.5 * 

Next he proposed that_as God had 
revealed his presence in times past 
by fire, as to Abel and Cain (probably) 
(Genesis, 4:4), at the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons (Leviticus 9:24), at 
the consecration of Gideon (Judges, 6: 
21), to Manoah and his wife (Judges, 
13:20), to David (I Chronicles, 21:26), 
to Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple (II Chronicles, 7:1), that an an- 
swer by fire should determine whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the god of power 
and of might, and worthy of their su- 
preme devotion. To this offer there 
was a general acquiescence on the part 
of the assembly. “It is well spoken.” 
(Verse 24.) Having reached this con- 
tract or agreement with the assembly, 
binding both on Elijah and the priests 
of Baal, Elijah proposes that as they 
are many and he alone, they should 
choose their bullock, build their altar, 
seek an answer from their god by fire 
in whatever way suited them best, and 
when they had given up, he would 
choose his offering and sacrifice. 

We can well imagine the scene: 
Ba-l’s 450 prophets, the whole priestly 
hierarchy, in their splendid vestments, 
on the one hand, and on the other 
the lone prophet, the wild man from 
Gilead. The ceremonies of Baal wor- 
ship, lasting from morning until eVen- 
ing, are described in the twenty-sixth 
verse. We are told that at noon Elijah 
mocked them, one of the rare instances 
of eutting irony and biting sarcasm 
which occur in the Scriptures. Why 
don’t you cry louder? said the wild man 
from Gilead. Baal is certainly a god, 
therefore certainly would answer you 
if he could hear. Cry louder. Probably 
he has company; probably he has his 
head full and is too busy to hear your 
prayers; or he is at a big dinner and 
has his stomach full; or probably as it 
is now the heat of the day, he is asleep. 
You must wake him up. Louder! 

Then as the sun draws near the hori- 
zon on the western sea, and all hope of 
an answer by fire from Baal was given 


| up, even by his own prophets, Elijah, 


with his own hands, took twelve stones 
from the ancient altar. (Although this 
is the first mention of Mount Carmel 
in sacred history, the spot was no 
doubt an ancient shrine.) With these 
twelve stones he reared an altar to 
Jehovah, thus signifying the unfon of 
all Israel in their ancient worship, in- 
cluding Judah and Benjamin as well. 
On these he places the sacrifice, around 
it he digs a trench, and asks the people 
to pour water on the altar and the 
wood, until the overflow fills up the 
trench. He would remove every possi- 
bility of deception or fraud. And then 
at the time of the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice, he offers a brief, fervent 
prayer, embodying every point in the 
eontroversy; the reality of Jehovah, 
the fact that He was the God of their 
fathers, Abraham and Isaac and Israel, 
the living, ever-present, ever-acting 
Jehovah; the fact that Elijah was His 
servant, representative or spokesman 
to Israel; the fact that in praying for 
drouth, in demanding the assembling 
of the king and people, and in offering 
this sacrifice, he was simply doing the 
Divine will. “Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy 
word.” He then asks that Jehovah may 
in His appointed way own him and at- 





test the reality of his mission, and that 
it may lead to the conversion of Israel 
to the faith of their fathers. “Hear 
me, O Lord, hear me, that the people 
may know that thou, Jehovah, art God, 
and that thou hast turned their heart 
back again.” 

In all this we must admire beyond 
measure the calmness, the confidence, 
the assurance of the prophet. The 
prayers of the priests of Baa! were 
many and long, and also accompanied 
by violent exercises and the shedding 
of their own blood unhesitatingly, to 
convince the people of their own sin- 
cerity. Elijah’s prayer is short, sim- 
ple, earnest, quiet, confident, for he 
was a man who walked with God, the 
only God of all the earth. 

And then as the great multitude 
waited in breathless suspense, the fire 
of the Lord, attesting His presence and 
His power, fell, consumed completely 
the sacrifice, consumed it with flame 
and heat so fierce that it lapped up the 
water that was in the trench. Con- 
vinced at last, against their will, the 
people readily obeyed the command of 
the prophet to lay hold at once of the 
priests of Baal, the real authors of 
their own misery, and bring them 
down to the brook Kishon, skirfing the 
base of Mount Carmel, and Elijah him- 
self took the lead in putting them to 
death then and there, that their blood 
might fill the thirsty bed of this an- 
cient stream. For all this Elijah had 
Divine warrant. (Deuteronomy, 13:5; 
18:20.) ; 

The conviction on the part of the 
assembly that the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Israel was present in 
power to punish was now complete, 
and Elijah tells the king that now that 
justice has been done, he may go to 
his rest and refresh himself, for the 
rain will surely come. He himself goes 
to his closet for prayer, until his serv- 
ant sees a cloud in the shape of a 
man’s hand rising from the sea, and 
then, in the gladness of his heart and 
given strength by the Supreme Power, 
he runs before the chariot of Ahab to 
the entrance of the royal palace of 
Jezreel, sixteen miles distant; but with 
the sagacity of the Bedouin he stops 
at the gate. 


“The Flowers’’ 


“Take a feller ’at’s sick and laid up on 
the shelf 
All shaky and ga’nted and pore— 
Jes’ all so knocked out he can’t handle 
hisself 
With a stiff upper lip any more; 





Bet up all alone in the gloom of a room > 


As dark as the timb, and as grim, 
And then take and send him some roses 
in bloom 
And you can have fun out o’him. 


You’ve ketched him ’fore now—when his 
liver was sound 
And his appetite notched like a saw, 
A-mocking you, maybe, fer romancin’ 
*round 
With a big posey-bunch in yer paw; 
But you ketch him say, when his health 
is away, 
And he’s flat on -his back in distress, 
And then you kin trot out yer little bokay 
And not be insulted, I guess. 


You see, it’s like this, what his weak- 
nesses is— 
Them flowers makes him think of the 
days 
Of his innocent youth, and that mother 
of his, 
And the roses that she ust to raise— 
So here, all alone with the roses you 
send— 
Bein’ sick and all trimbly and faint— 
My eyes—my eyes is—my eyes is—old 
friend— 
Is a-leakin’—I’m blamed ef they ain’t!”’ 
. —James Whitcomb Riley. 





Canning Cauliflower 


Cauliflower, a vegetable which, even 
when it is in season, is overlooked by 
many housewives, may be canned and 
kept for winter use by following this 
recipe: 

In canning cauliflower, as well as cab- 
bage and Brussels sprouts, the products 
should be soaked in cold salt water for 
about thirty minutes before blanching, 
Blanch five minutes in boiling water. Re- 
move and plunge in cold water. Pack in 
jar or tin, add boiling water and one tea- 
spoonful of salt to the quart. Place rub- 
ber and top, partially tighten. (Cap tins 
and seal vent hole.) Sterilize one hour in 
hot water bath or water seal outfit, and 
forty minutes in steam pressure. Remove, 
tighten covers, invert, and cool. Keep in 
dark place if in glass. 

A row of jars of well-canned cauliflow- 
er makes as attractive an exhibit on the 
housewife’s shelves as does a row of well- 
eanned peaches. 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
We can devote oniy a very smail space to fashions, 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, “Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs snd describing how stitches 
are tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6842—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Limen or serge can 
be used to make this pretty dress. 

No. 7309—Ladies’ Middy Blouse—Cut. in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
blouse slips on over the head. 

No. 7314—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores, and can be made with 
the high or regulation waist line. 

No. 7316—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
apron slips on over the head, and can be 
developed in linen or gingham. 

No. 7326—Girls’ Dregs—Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. The dress has a tunic skirt and 
sleeves in long or short length 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
this paper on receipt of ten cents for 
eac 


Keep Your Home 


_ Really Clean 


Not just free from visible dirt, but free 
from disease and hidden dangers, 

20 Mule Team Borax will prove your 
best helper. 

Sinks and drain pipes are breeding 
places for germs of all kinds, These 
avonues for the spread of disease may be 
made hygienically clean by flooding them 
daily with a strong solution of Borax 
and boiling water. This will remove the 
germs and odors and lessen the danger of 
contagion from this source, 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Lame Chickens 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Can you tell me what ails our hens? 
They seem to be perfectly healthy; 
their combs are red, but all at once 
they get lame in the right leg, just a 
little at first, and hardly noticeable, 
but getting a little lamer each day, 
until finally they can scarcely go at 
all, but they linger a long time. There 
seem to be several taking it just now. 
Can you tell me what to do for them? 
I feed corn on the cob, clabbered milk, 
with wheat middlings and a little poul- 
try tonic. Is the clabbered milk all 
right, or would sweet milk be better?” 


Lameness is caused by liver trouble, 
articular gout, and rheumatism. Ap- 


parently these hens have liver trouble, 
which may be caused by continued use 
of the poultry tonic, improper feeding 
or lack of exercise—the two latter not 
common causes at this time of the 
year for chickens on range, but might 
occur with a penned flock. Sometimes 
hens that have been overcrowded and 
overfed on corn during the winter de- 
velop liver trouble, which does not 
show itself until the summer. 

There is no cure for a well devel- 
oped case of liver trouble; preventive 
measures should be adopted the year 
around. We would advise our corre- 
spondent to hold a post-mortem over 
two or three birds, and if the liver is 
diseased, begin to change his system 
of feed and exercise. Heavy hens 
that are just beginning to show traces 
of diarrhea are in good condition for 
the table, and may be marketed. Birds 
that are off in weight should be killed 
if they have reached the lame stage. 
Others may be treated. First give the 
fowls a teaspoonful of epsom salts to 
every three birds. Dissolve the salts 
in water and serve in mash. Give but 
one grain feed a day for a while, and 
that of cracked grains in deep litter. 
Onions, especially, are the best of ton- 
ics for liver troubles; give the tops 
and roots; also cabbage leaves, let- 
tuce, and any other green food they 
will eat. This should be given for the 
morning or noon meal. Dandelion tea 
made of the roots and leaves of the 
dandelion, is good medicine for liver 
trouble. Get the fowls out of doors; 
their tendency when troubied with the 
liver is to sit humped about the 
house and under the roosts. Be very 
sure the conditions in and about the 
house are sanitary. : 

Chickens may have the symptoms o 
any disease when they are suffering 
from the ravages of mites and lice. 
The clabbered milk is better than the 
sweet milk, but the milk dishes must 
be kept clean by daily scalding. 

In gout, the affected bird loses in 
weight, and the face, wattles and skin 
look yellow. “The bird eats heartily, 
and dies suddenly. Prevention and 
green food is the remedy for this also. 
Rheumatism is caused by dampness 
and unwholesome conditions in the 
house. A sanitary house, exercise, 
and green food, with an occasional 
dose of epsom salts, is the remedy for 
rheumatism. 























. . . 
Diagnosing By Droppings 
The urine of fowls is voided with 
the fecal matter. It is white, and forms 
about one-third of the droppings. If 
the fowl has diarrhea caused by too 
much soft food, unsanitary conditions, 
or cold, the white in the droppings 
may become yellow or brownish, and 
very offensive. The remedy, of course, 
is to correct the conditions, keep the 
house clean, remove the droppings, 
give a little stimulant in the form of 
pepper, mustard, or, best of all, onions. 
A dose of epsom salts is never out of 
place; a teaspoonful to three young 
birds, or two old, given in the mash, is 
good. 

The presence of worms is shown by 
examination of the droppings. 

if the fowl has enteritis or inflamma- 
tion of the intestines, the droppings 
are likely to be tinged with blood. 
Baby chicks show blood-stained drop- 
pings sometimes from an excess of 
grit. Enteritis is frequently caused by 
corrosive poisons—arsenic, phosphorus 
or unslaked lime, but there is a highly 
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or food poisoning. The diarrhea in 
this is like thin mustard; is accom- 
panied by great ,thirst, dark comb, 
staggering, and ruffled plumage. Cor- 
rect the conditions. 

In cholera, the discharges are thin 
and frothy. The early stage is indi- 
cated in the droppings by the bright 
yellow color of the urates, normally 
white. There is much mucus in the 
droppings of a fowl down with chol- 
era. This is a highly contagious dis- 
ease, and affected fowls should be iso- 
lated and droppings destroyed. Death 
usually occurs in cholera victims with- 
in thirty-six hours. 

A slight diarrhea accompanied by a 
running nose and weepy eyes indicates 
a roupy cold or catarrhal condition. 

Diarrhea is often caused simply by 
the ravages of lice and mites. If the 
chickens seem out of condition, the 
first thing is to look for these pests, 
and the second is to clean up the 
house and birds, and cleanse and dis- 
infect the food and water vessels. Of- 
ten this is all the treatment required. 





About Capons 


We are often asked as to whether 
it is profitable to caponize cockerels, 
and the probable profit on the same. 
Whether or not it is profitable to ca- 
ponize depends on the local market. 





water vessels clean, and the birds free 
from lice, and everything goes well. 
Take the wrong turn—neglect the care 
of the houses and yards, leave uneaten 
mash and cabbage to rot about the 
place, dead rats and baby chicks to 
become maggot infested, and there is 
no trouble in getting cholera, acute in- 
digestion, “going light,” or any other 
trouble. 

Every poultry breeder must make 
the rounds of his chicken houses if he 
is to know the conditions that exist. 
Remember the fable of the good wife 
who was told she would become rich if 
every morning she would stand in each 
corner of every room in her house, 
She followed instructions, and while 
she stood, she became so familiar with 
the needs of each corner, and the 
waste of the household in some direc- 
tions, that she indeed became rich by 
improving conditions under her con- 
trol. 





_ Farm Poultry 


An excellent bulletin from the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College says: 

“In taking up the question of the 
breeds most suitable for the farmer, 
we have to be governed more or less 
by the characteristics of certain breeds 
which adapt themselves to the adverse 





| Climatic conditions that may exist 
Before caponizing on a large scale, we | from time to time. 
would want to be assured of the de- | vere winters, the small-combed breeds 





Owing to our se- 





A Late Hatch. 





mand. Mr. T. F. Gregg, of Kansas, 
a local buyer, says in The Packer that 
in two years he has had just two lots 
of capons offered him which he suc- 
ceeded in selling at fair prices, but 
had no “repeat orders.” Considering 
the length of time capons must be 
kept, it would be well to figure closely 
the price cockerels will bring as fries, 
the price of feed, and the probable 
market price. 


Go ’Round the Place 


“There is a sick chicken in the hen 
house.” 

“What seems to be the matter? How 
old is it? How does it act?” 

“It’s a half-grown pullet, sits around 
dumpy, feathers fluffed out.” 

“Have they been fed as usual?” 
“Just the same; get all they can eat 
of grain, charcoal and grit, and cab- 
bage for green food.” 

“How about the water supply?” 
“Water pans filled every morning.” 
“Is tnere nothing to indicate what 
the troubie is?” 

“Not a thing.” 

But you go out to the chicken house, 
and the smell greets you before you 
reach the door. You find cabbage 
leaves rotting on the floor, and in the 
yard; the water vessels are slimy, and 
on the roosts is a gray ash, or a red 
line, which the application of kerosene 
sends scurrying across the roost. The 
pullet that is sick has lacked vitality 
—has been the first to succumb to con- 
ditions which if continued will affect 
every bird in the flock. Raising chick- 
ens is much like traveling. Take the 
right road—keep the house and yards 








contagious form caused by: foul ground 


in a sanitary condition—the feed and 





are naturally better adapted for with- 
standing the effects of these conditions 
than the larger combed breeds. Again, 
the lighter breeds as a rule do not 
give such heavy egg production during 
cold weather as some of our heavier or 
utility breeds do. 


“So far as laying qualities are con- 
cerned, there is more in strain than in 
breed; that is to say, there may be 
poor layers .in all breeds, but certain 
strains or families of each breed have 
been bred along egg-producing lines, 
with the result that a heavy laying 
strain has been produced. The farmer, 
therefore, needs a breed having both 
egg and meat producing qualities com- 
bined and developed to the highest de- 
gree. Such a combination can usually 
be found in what are known as our 
utility breeds, viz.: Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandoties, Rhode Island Reds and 
Orpingtons. These breeds are special- 
ly adapted for withstanding the effects 
of our northern climate during the win- 
ter time. 


“Of the advantages or disadvantages 
of any of these breeds, nothing need 
be mentioned here. As far as winter 
egg production is concerned, they 
stand about equal, and, when killed, as 
roasters, they all dress out neat, plump 
and desirable carcasses. The egg pro- 
ducing qualities can only be deter- 
mined by their actual performance, 
but their meat producing qualities can 
be readily seen in their general con- 
formation, quality and appearance. An 
outline of the requirements of utility 
birds is here presented. No specific 
value is given to any one point; it is 
only intended as a general outline: 

“Comb, low, wide and stout. Head, 


iT 
beak, a full face, and clear, bright 
eyes. Neck, short. Back, short, wide 
and neatly turned. Body, deep anq 
wide. Breast, wide and full. Breagt 
bone, fair length, straight and wey 
covered with meat. Thigh, 
strong, and well muscled. Shanks 
smooth, soft and close fitting scales, 
Toes, smooth and straight. Utility type, 
a small head with a broad skull, short. 
broad back, low-set, deep and wide 
body. Condition, red comb, bright 
eye, well covered breast bone, clean 
smooth legs and feet. Quality, fing 
smooth head, soft feathers, fine, strong 
bones in legs and feet, and fine, soft, 
—— scales, fitting closely on the 
egs. 

“A few of the outstanding qualities 
of some of the utility breeds might be 
mentioned here. It must be remem. 
bered that a breed is known by its type 
and a variety by its color; hence, we 
have the Plymouth Rock breed and a 
number of varieties in that breed, such 
as the Barred, Buff, White, and so on, 
The same thing holds good in all of 
the breeds. 

“The Plymouth Rock is a fairly long 
bodied bird, deep and wide, with fair 
length of leg. 

“The Wyandotte is a bird of curves, 
or a ball-like bird; has a short back, 
fair width and depth, and a low-set 





body. 

“The Rhode Island Red has a long 
back, narrow body, and is fairly up- 
standing. 

“The Orpington is a low set, blocky 
bird, with a deep and wide body. 

“The lighter breeds can not be con- 
sidered as utility breeds, as they are 
intended more for egg production than 
for meat production.” 


What Should a Good Chicken 
Look Like? 


Drawing a chicken is a gory pro- 

cess with some people; instead of 
slipping the fingers in first and gradu- 
ally working the viscera loose, they 
pull and haul, get hand and viscera 
covered with blood, and the inside of 
the fowl soiled with broken entrails. 
There is all the difference in the world 
in the flavor of a chicken properly 
drawn and one that is messily drawn. 
When the viscera are removed in @ 
cleanly fashion, it is well to examine 
the internal organs, and get acquaint- 
ed with the appearance of a normal 
fowl. 
The perfectly healthy liver is of a 
rich, chocolate brown color, free from 
any specks or discoloration. The heart 
should be firm, free from nodules, 
sacks of water, or distension on either 
side—healthy lobes should be even. 
The lungs should be of a pink color 
and spongy-looking; they should float 
in water. The crop should not have 
an offensive smell, and the egg organs 
in a hen should be normal. The en- 
trails should show little red veins. 








When company comes unexpectedly, 
there may be some excuse for killing 
a chicken and having it in the pan in- 
side of half an hour; we are told that 
this practice is not harmful; but cer- 
tainly a chicken seems more palatable 
if it is well chilled before cooking. 





When preparing a chicken for mar- 
ket, the bird should be fasted twenty- 
four hours before killing. It should be 
quickly and completely chilled; other- 
wise the intestines will stick together 
and there will be a sliminess and un- 
pleasant odor when the carcass is 
opened. 





Despite the agitation which is ig- 
norantly brought from time to time, 
the government tests show that un- 
drawn chickens keep much better than 
those that have been fully dressed. 








POULTRY. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 26085, #1.00:,%0 


$8.00. &. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








C. R. I. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for eir- 
- cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., Ia. 





AISE squabs for market. Mated pairs Homer 
» pigeons for sale. Write for prices. Humbert 
Squab Farm, Keithsburg, Illinois. 





DOGS. 
ae 
COTCH COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 
SS farm bred from good working stock, $3 to $5. 
W. H. SAUNDERS. Wells, Minnesota. 








em Collie pups—3 mos. old, females 
$5, males $8.00; well marked. Also some older 
females. G.G. HEALY, R. 1, Muscatine, lowa. 


Seo Great rattere and hunters, 
teh Terrier Pups dine watch dogs. Price, 








short and broad, with a short, stout 





males $5.00, females $3.00. Also a few breeders for 
sale. BIXLER BROS., R. 5, Box 24, Corning, lows. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
panagement will be cheerfully answered. 
i 
—— 


Michigan State Butter 


Michigan has encouraged the produc- 
tion of better butter by adopting a 
copyrighted trade-mark which butter~ 
makers who comply with the require- 

ments are permitted to use. In the fu- 
ture all butter made according to the 
standard may be advertised and sold 
as state guaranteed butter. The bill 
was passed by the legislature not only 
with the idea of improving the butter 
putput, but also to protect the buying 
public. 

The commission which established 
the standard is composed of the dairy 
and food commissioner, the president 
of the state dairymen’s association, and 
the president of the butter-makers’ 
association. When a creamery fulfills 
all the sanitary and other require- 
ments of the commission, it may stamp 
its butter, “Michigan Butter, License 
No. ...., State Butter Control.” The 
trade-mark is to be patented to pre- 
yent fraudulent use. 

The food commissioner found con- 
siderable misunderstanding in the buy- 
ing of renovated butter, and a bill has 
been passed to regulate the making and 
selling of this. Formerly it could be 
sold either as renovated or process 
butter. Dealers, for the most part, 
preferred the word “process,” and led 
the buyers. to believe it referred to a 
new method. The new bill permits the 
use of “renovated” only, and each 
package must be so labeled. Hotels, 
dining-rooms and restaurants which 
use renovated butter must post a pla- 
card bearing the words “Renovated 
Butter Used Here,” in a conspicuous 
place. 


Building Up the Dairy Herd 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Good dairying is one of the most re- 
munerative lines of farming, and be- 
cause of this fact even poor, unbusi- 
ness-like dairying may result in some 
gain. As a rule the average or even 
the best dairymen, neither know nor 
suspect the extent to which the profit 
or loss from each cow affects the profit 
received from the whole herd, because 
the profit on the good cows, covers up 
the loss on the poor ones. If the 
largest returns are ever to be obtained, 
it is necessary to weed out the un- 
profitable cows from the dairy herd. 
The cow census of Hoard’s Dairyman 
bas shown clearly that many herds in 
different sections of the United States 
are kept at an actual loss. 

A dairyman considers his market to 
be the place where he disposes of his 
milk, cream or butter, and in one sense 
this is true, but the place where he 
markets much of the produce of his 
farm, such as grain, hay, and silage, is 
the dairy cow. The efficiency of the 
cow consuming these products, there- 
fore, directly influences the dairyman’s 
profits. If one of two neighboring 
grain elevators paid one-half cent more 
a bushel for grain than the other, no 
farmer would be foolish enough to sell 
his grain to the one paying the lower 
price. Yet dairymen persist in keep- 
ing cows year after year that are pay- 
ing only twenty-five cents a bushel for 
grain, while other cows in the same 
herd, or that could easily be obtained 
at a reasonable price, are paying fifty 
cents a bushel or even more for the 
grain they consume. 

A careful record was kept of all feed 
consumed and all milk and butterfat 
produced by the best and the poorest 
cow in each of six dairy herds in Hli- 
hois. The records of the ten cows for 
an exact year, together with the cost 
of milk and butterfat produced by the 
different cows at the market price for 
feed, is given below: 



































The records separated by the hori- 
zontal lines are of cows from the same 
herd. The amounts of milk and fat 
and their costs show a decided differ- 
ence in the earning capacity of the 
cows. The best cow produced over ten 
times as much milk as the poorest, and 
produced it at 56 cents per 100 pounds 
in marked contrast to the $2.77 re- 
quired by the poorest cow to produce 
the same amount. 

From the testing of over 4,000 cows 
in the dairy herds of Illinois, it has 
been proved that this great difference 
in cows extends to practically every 
herd in the state. 

The profitless cow is a large, living 
issue in dairying for breed and butter. 
One of the most important yet easiest 
steps for improvement in the dairy 
business today is the discovering and 
weeding out of poor cows. Some herds 
do not pay for the feed given; others 
pay too small a profit to justify the in- 
vestment in money and labor; and still 
others make their owners big money. 
These differences rest on causes that 
may be readily understood, and to 
change from the poor to highly profit- 
able herd is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter, within the reach of any farmer 
able to keep cows at all. 

Generally speaking no dairyman can 
afford to keep a cow that does not av- 
erage 224 pounds of butterfat per year, 
and this standard might profitably be 
raised each year, for it requires less 
energy to weed out the poor cows than 
it does to continue to milk them. 

W. J. FRASER, 

University of Mlinois. 


Two-Year-Old Champion 
Ayrshire 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Henderson’s Dairy Gem, owned by 
Henderson’s Dairy Farm, of Ohio, has 
completed her year’s test for advanced 
registry, with the official record as a 
senior two-year-old of 17,974 pounds of 
milk, 738.32 pounds of fat, 4.11 per cent 
fat, making her the senior Ayrshire 
two-year-old champion of the world. 
This record is an interesting study in 
breeding for a purpose. Whether it 
was done by accident or design, I can 
not say, but it illustrates what we 
have always claimed, that when Ayr- 
shires that had proved themselves pro- 
ducers were coupled, we might expeet 
phenomenal records, 

The sire of Henderson’s Dai ry Gem 
is Rena’s Champion, a young bull with 
two advanced registry daughters al- 
ready to his credit, his sire being Fin- 
alyston, with thirty-nine advanced reg- 
istry daughters to his credit. The dam 
of Rena’s Champion is Rena Ross, with 
an official record of 15,072 pounds. of 
milk, 426.86 pounds of fat, and, 4.26 
per cent fat. 

The dam of Henderson’s Dairy Gem 
is Dairy Gem, with a three-year-old 
record of 14,425 pounds of milk, 533.55 
pounds of fat, 3.7 per cent fat. She 
was sired by Howie’s Dairy King, with 





twenty daughters to his credit, out of [ 


Drummond’s Gem, with an official ree- 
ord of 10,841 pounds of milk, 383.60 
pounds of fat, and 3.58 per cent fat. 
The record illustrates the value of ad- 
vanced registry work with any breed 
of dairy cattle, and should be an in- 
centive to Ayrshire breeders to breed 
by method and not by chance. 
Cc. M. WINSLOW. 
Vermont. 


Garget or Caked Udder 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw an inquiry for a remedy for 
garget, in a recent issue of your pa- 
per. Saltpeter is the quickest and the 
best remedy that I ever saw used. It 
is also gond for caked udder, curing it 
very quickly. Sometimes when a cow 
freshens, one quarter of the udder will 
have clotty milk and can not be milked 
out. A dose of saltpeter zg ven at 
night will cause it to all milk out the 





BEST AND POOREST COWS IN FIVE HERDS. 























| | | Cost per | Cost per 
_ Cow Number Milk, Pounds Fat, Pounds 100 Ibs. milk, 11b. fat 
83 | 11,794 392.4 | $0.61 | $0.19 
—- 8,157 324.0 87 21 
85 | 9,592 406.3 75 | 18 
—_ 86 3,089 119.2 1.65 40 
93 |. 9,473 358.6 | 76 .20 
an | 7,846 282.1 87 | 21 
95 14,841 i 469.0 | D6 18 
a 96 7,686 324.1 | 30 22 
97 8,563 291.0 i 78 23 
98 1,411 52.3 | 2.77 74 
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ed and fed in the usual —— Make 
crop. Bo sure of plomty of gaod feed—sure of profit. 


A Champion Silo With Oil Filled Staves is 
the Best in the World—and We'll Prove it. 


$3,000, mie Bageeys bel CRAMPTON silos have been sold. They are in 
= satisfaction gery Be Qwner and it onl ts th : $20 

mly costs 
Own one, while they make ten times that every year in profits. Aigige: 





silage 
ee foundation by tho gnads Fecps @ Int iockas 
collapse. Will not vibrate. pa Ach 
Sold at the lowest | ie ever made, quality cone 
iggest mon lenin -saving and 
opportunity in farming - 


Listen—We Guarantee to Ship in 24 hours. 


of corn that won't meee. ne | —— 
yours you ave sim’ 
months’ work and rent-of yourland that von would 
afford that? 
enormous demand for silos shows that most farme 
Playing aoe We anticipated this and have a bi 
and that’s why we can guarantee shipment in 24 hours if we 


gee your onde r. Think ofit! 24 hours a: 
be on its way and all it costs you is from $15 to $20 interest —three 
winner. 


Write us today. Get full particulars. 


Agaring on buying and we will give you our money-sav profit- 
ition by return mail, or come to Our, a 


Western Silo Company 
105 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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It will pay you and pay you big to feed Tarkio Molasses Feed as 
a@ balance for the corn ration, or any vther feed you may be 
using. Tarkio Molasses Feed is a natural feed, supplying in 
proper proportion the food elements, which the animal must 
have, to develop and fatten in the natural way. 


Tarkio Molasses Feed 


Acknowledged to be a remarkable cattle fattener. 


When you 


feed Tarkio Molasses Feed it means ashortened fattening period, 
a smaller feed bill, cattle that usually top the market and cattle 
that will be favored by packers because they know from past ex- 
perience that Tarkio fed cattle show much better dress when 


slaughtered, 
% CRUDE FIBER 
Z cannoweearet 
— 
MOLASSES. sy 


TARK MOLAS see? FEED 


tay on Oe a FaAnio mo; 


Write us for our book, 
3a ductions of letters written by feeders telling of the actual re- 
sults they have had from feeding Tarkio Molasses Feed 

TARKIO MOLASSES FEED CO. 
561-67 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., 





“Direct Testimony,” filled with repro- 


Kansas City, Missousi 





next morning. I find the best way to 
feed it is to bore the pith out of two 
short ears of corn with a three-eighths 
inch bit, and put the pulverized salt- 
peter in the cavity. A level table- 
spoonful of pulverized saltpeter is a 
dose. If symptoms of garget return 
after a while, repeat the dose. 
M. HATFIELD. 


lowa. 


Treat Inflamed Udders 
Promptly 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Garget makes an appearance every 
once in a while in cows which appar- 
ently are in perfect health. The milk, 


im severe cases, is either stringy 
or otherwise altered in character when 





| drawn, and collects a yellowish colored 


sediment on standing. In less pro- 
nounced cases there may be little vis- 
ible change in the milk, but an exam- 
ination would reveal a large number 
of germs. 

Non-infectious garget is caused by 
bruises or other injuries, or by a sud- 
den congestion of blood in the udder, 
as frequently occurs in heavy milkers 
and in heifers at first calving. Affect- 
ed animals usually make a complete 
recovery if given one and a half pounds 
of epsom salts, and if their feed is re- 
stricted to that of a succulent nature. 

The cause of infections garget is a 
germ or germs. When many of them 
are present in the udder, not only is the 
milk changed, as mentioned above, but 
the udder itself becomes hot and sens1- 
tive to the touch. 

The importance of the infectious 
form of garget rests in the fact that it 
is usually not easily cured and has a 
tendency to recur. Furthermore, the 
disease is easily conveyed to healthy 
cows through the medium of the milk- 
er’s hands or contaminated materiai 





of any kind, unless precautions are 
taken to avoid the transfer of tho 
germs. 

Temporary relief may be given by 
bathing the udder with hot water for 
half an hour each morning and even- 
ing. After thoroughly drying the sur- 
face of the udder, warm coitonseed oil 
should be rubbed in with the palm of 
the hand. 

A complete cure is possible in most 
eases only by drying the cow off at 
once, so that her system may be free 
to fight the disease-producing germs 
that are presént in the udder. 

F. B. HADLEY. 





An Iowa subscriber who expects to 
feed some cattle and hogs this winter 
wishes plans for the arrangement of 
his feed lots, how the water tanks, 
corn cribs, etc., should be situated in 


| relation to the lots, to effect the great- 


est economy of labor in getting in the 
feed and getting out the manure. An- 
swers to this inquiry are solicited. 


















See that door. It makes 
Vernier Silos afr tight, yet 
they are easy to open and 
close. Vernier Silos stand 
ap against the strongest 
fa winds. Many other good 

features. Write us today. 

VERNIER SILO CO., Gedar Rapids, la. 
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Firestone 
WINS! 


Firestone built-up-in-center 
tread—Firestone quality in 
materials—Firestone con- 
struction by the greatest 
organizationof tire specialists 
—these and a score of other 
reasons score victory for the 
Firestone user in tours, daily 
service and economy test. 


Automobile and motorcycle 
tires, tubes and accessories. 
Send us your 


Free Offer: dealer’s name 


and address and the make of tires you 
use, and we will send you free a fine 
waterproof Tube Bag. It will keep your 
inner tubes in prime condition. 


Write today and ask, also, for 
Free Book on “Care and 
Repair of Tires,’ No. 19. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers”’ 


Akron, 0.—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 


four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 

tractor of great power, suitable for 

any size farm. Will pull the im- 
plements you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, road drags or graders. 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 
grinder, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
than horses—costs less and is so simple anyone 
can run it. Write Today for Free Folder tilustrated in Colors, 

Information on Big Four “20” 
and Big Four “30” sent.on request. 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 

451 8S. Iron Street, Rockford, Illinois 





The 

20th Century Corn 

Crib. Most practical, 

most serviceable and best 

looking crib you can put up. 

Gives permanent service because 

built of imperishable material and 

satisfactory service because made right 
for preserving the crop. 


ROT-PROOF, RAT-PROOF, RAIN-PROOF 
AND FIRE-PROOF 


Insures perfect drying of corn—nearly three- 
fourths of wall surface is open with resulting 
— drying and therefore quick marketing. 
Sosts practically the same as wooden crib. 
Write for free catalog and glass cutter today. 
.. ,ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
“0 main ST. ADEL, IOWA 
Also manufacturers of Iowa’s Standard 
Vitrified Drain Tile. 


WANTED 


WALNUT LOGS 


12 Inches and up in diameter et 
small end, & feet and up ip length. 
Des Moines Saw Mili Oe., Ine., Das Moines, fa. 

































Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made: how plants grow in it; about 




















farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— - 


how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us. 


Judging Stock © 


Many of us will get a chance to go 
either to a county fair or to a state fair 
some time this fall. There we will see 
all kinds of stock, and probably we 
will stand around for at least an hour 
or two while a judge is at work plac- 
ing them. I have watched farm boys 
while they were looking on at the 
judging of stock, and have been disap- 
pointed at the interest usually shown. 
Many farm boys look on at the judging 
in an absent-minded sort of way, while 
they are eating popcorn and peanuts 
and waiting for the automobile races 











crooked or the feet are bad? Perhaps 
the action isn’t good. It is important 
that a draft horse walk with a straight, 
long stride, without any tendency to- 
ward interfering. A draft horse that 
sprawls his legs off to the side is wast- 
ing power. A draft horse should be 
rather short-legged, heavy-set and 
broad. But you can learn more by 
watching the judge at work than you 
can by reading what I have to say. 
Keep your eyes open, and if you know 
any horsemen at the ringside, ask 
them questions when the judge places 
the animals in a way you can’t under- 
stand. 


It is easier to place beef cattle than 
it is draft horses. Like draft horses, 
beef cattle should be broad, low-set and 
short-legged. There should be breadth 
everywhere—breadth of head, breadth 
of shoulders, breadth over the back 
and loins, and breadth at the thighs. 
A beef cow should look as though she 
were capable of becoming evenly fat 
all over. The bones of the legs should 
be rather small, and the hair and hide 
should be fine and pliable. You can’t 
determine this point while the judge is 





a 


or the aeroplane flight. But there are 
always a few bright fellows who real- 
ize that it is worth while to watch 
closely while the judge is at work on 
a class of animals. I hope that many 
of us this fall will spend a large part 
of our time at the fair grounds watch- 
ing the judge at work, and trying to 
find out just why it is that he places 








— 


at work on the animals, but oftentimes 
after he is through, you can go over 
the class with the other spectators and 
see for yourself. While you want beef 
cattle to be in fairly good condition, 
you do not want to see big “gobs” of 
fat around the tail-head. Unevenness 
of fleshing means waste. The butcher 
wants beef cattle to be evenly fat. 








animals as he does. At the county fairs 
it is often possible to get a chance .to 
talk with the judge. 

In order that you may have a little 
more interest in following the judging 
of. different kinds of animals, I will 
outline a few of the points which are 
considered by the judges. 

The draft horse is meant for pull- 
ing heavy loads, and large size, com- 
bined with heavy muscling, is very im- 
portant.. Watch the judge at work, and 
see if he does not, as a rule, plaee the 
largest,..most heavily muscled horses 
first. If he does not, find out why. he 
doesn’t.. Is it because the:legs are 


-the beef cow is-not. 








The dairy cow should first of all 
have a big, well-shaped udder. It should 
be level on the bottom, and should car- 
ry well forward under the belly, and 
well up behind “between the thighs. 
The teats should be nicely shaped and 
placed well apart, one on each corner 
of the udder. The udder itself, when 
milked out, should be soft and pliable, 
rather like an empty glove, and not at 
all fleshy. The body of the true dairy 
cow should be about everything that 
Her. neck should 
be leam and slim, her shoulders point- 
ed,’ her_ hip bones not covered with 
flesh,.. and her... pin ..bones- prominent. 


Her thighs should of course be thin, to 
allow space for the udder to come y 
between them. The barrel should be 
large, for it is important that a dairy 
cow have the capacity to eat lots of 
food. The hair and hide should be 
pliable, and easily picked up between 
the thumb and forefinger. The heaq 
should have that quiet, bossy-like if 
somewhat nervous expression which 
farm boys know so often goes with 
good milk cows. But there is this to 
remember about judging dairy cows 
In general, the characteristics we have 
mentioned may be taken as indications 
of dairy quality, but the real test ig 
performance at the pail. The value of 
a cow for dairy purposes depends upon 
the amount of butter-fat she gives jn 
a year, and the only way to truly ascer. 
tain this is to weigh the milk and test 
it. Form is of no importance or value 
if the cow does not produce the milk. 

Fat hogs are judged in about the 
same way as beef cattle. They should 
be broad, low-set and short-legged, with 
heavy hams and smooth, even, long 
sides. Hogs should stand up well on 
their toes. If their pasterns are broken 
down, they are worth less both for 
breeders and as feeders. 

Learn to have an eye for stock, 
When you go to a county or state fair 
and a class of animals is brought in, 
go over them as well as you can from 
the ringside, and place them in your 
own mind. Later see how this placing 
agrees with the judge’s. If your plac- 
ing is not the same as that of the judge, 
try to find out what is the reason. Al- 
ways look long and carefully at the 
especially fine animals which win first 
or championship prizes. Try to fix 
their type in your mind so that you will 
always have something to go by that 
is really good. 





Tile Out the Wet Lands 


(Continued from third page.) 


attention to things which you know, 
if you happen to think about it. We 
can not afford to have our farms in the 
rolling sections of the country cut up 
with sloughs. We can not afford to 
have a slough become a deep gully that 
needs bridging. That was exactly the 
case with a lot of the lands, for ex- 
ample, in southern Iowa. You have 
lost a good deal this year. Take pre- 
cautions so that you won’t lose any in 
the same way ii years to come. Take 
this thing up as soon as harvest is 
over, and determine that next year 
you will not mire down in harvesting 
‘a thirty to forty bushel crop of wheat. 
Many of our readers have lost enough 
in this one year to put in quite a lot 
of tile drain. Don’t lose it another 
year. Make up your mind that the 
climate of this country is not changing 
except from year to year. The only 
thing certain about the weather is that 
it is uncertain. We usually have a se- 


| ries of dry years, when we do not need 


drainage at all, and then a series of 
wet years, when we may need it every 
year. 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfall- 
ing supply of 
clean, pure water. 
Can be removed 
fromplace to place 
as required. Can 
not be overturned 
or broken. Can 
never get out of 
order. No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 
complicated parts. 
The water cannot 
flow baek from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removableand can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed in aminute. 











Write for our spe- 
cial free trial offer for immediate shipment. Liter- 


Sture free. 
BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ae 
INSIDE ELEVATOR 


Just the machine for double cribs—takes up 
very little room—always ready for work. 


“HART” 
BUCKET ELEVATOR 


prevents scattering of 
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Farm Buyers’ Guide 


Straus Red Book of 
Quality Farms—Free 


To many farmers it has presented fields 
of greater oO unity. It has enabled 
hundreds and thousands of farmers to 
petter their material wealth. What it has 
done for others it may also do for you. 

It is the most complete and most reli- 
able catalog of well improved farm lands 
in the United States. The ‘‘Red Book,’ 
aside from describing, illustrating and 
pricing, many fine farms in the best see- 
tions of Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Michigan and Southern Ontario, 
contains valuable information for the pro- 
gressive farmer and farm investor. 

* Tt will be sent to you on request, with- 
out obligation. 


THE STRAUS BROS. COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $2,750,0C0 
Home Office: LIGONIER, INDIANA 


The Best Crops Are 
Along The Seo Line 


in North Daketa thie year—same as usual. 


Black loam soil with clay subsoil and splendid 
climate asamres. dant ammual harvests. L: 
increased 134% from 1900 to 1910; will double in 
next five years. Hogs and corn firmly estab- 
lished as staple products. Good bar; to 
$50 per acre with no commission to. us; being 
taken rapidly. Write immediately tor hooklet 
descrtbing country and plan of direct dealing. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


J. S. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, S00 LINE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


OWA CORM AND CLOVER FARM 


of 300 a. Buildings all nearly new and WELE 
ARKANG Home-like place. >: Four good 
towns within 1 te 4 miles. Community one of the 
most prosperous in Northern Iowa. Land smooth 
or ve ry gemtiy rolling. Fine natural drainage. Soil 
ai rich, bYack leam, very mellow. Low price 
for 1 Me MEDIUATE sale. One-third cash or within 
@ days. Good terms on balance, PE gene ag reasons 
giv ven if asked Fuil description 80 
kodak pfctures, and pera plans if ¢ they will be re- 
con re -d promptly. Address 

“OWNER,” 1101 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you shouid first. get.a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so:that you cam find just what. you want 
inits columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers-on rural routes. Send 
%c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURWAL 
Dept. 97,. Tracer, lowa 


Productive Agricultural Lands! 


Now on market in St. Louie County, Minnesota. Cut- 
over, drained. and. meadow lands. Adapted for gar- 
dining, dairying and diversified farming, Live towns 
and. railroads near. All social advantages. Get in 
teuch with.our easy, payment plem.. Literagre free. 


L. B. ABN@ELD, Land €ommissioner, 
122 Wolvin Bldg... Dutketh, Ninn. 


$500 DOWN ctts'r0e veo acres cues 


land in snecessful, butit-up district at-Kiliteer, Dunn: 
Co, '. Ik, townotSa@; ample, rain, climate and 
Water; no a ganeerae, Ge this fall.. Low nates. Free 
foide r. er lands fn Montana. 

BURROWS.BOECHER CB, 518: Plenser: Bide: ST. PAUL, MINN. 
































200 Acre Farm for Sale. 


All under- fence, 180.acres fine bottom: bah.28 100 acres: 
in cultivation, 4-roem: house,, large barn, corn. crib 
and granary; fine location for stock or duce 2 farm. 
Two miles from: city limita of county seat of. 10,000; 
on gravel roads. $50 per acre, one-third cash, 
seanen Se 

. C. Niehmey 


lowa Farms 





lows farms im. Madison, Clarke, Union and Warren 
counties, 40 acres and up. Good terms, exception- 
ally good Come and: look. Send far list. 


Address JAS. @ SHBLVER, Winterset, Iowa. 


Highly bmpreved 77 Acre lowa Farm 


for sale, Pema ml alf tiled. $7,000 worth improve- 
ments, @house. High state of eultivation. 
All buliainee Nehted —_ acetelyne light Price 


$225 per acre: Good term: 
H. - P&EN, "neempetehenep lewa 


= and See the Werderful Crops 


oe wing on the rich black prairie lands of North- 
ern Minnesota, Unimproved —s at — hood 

‘ease )peracre. Improved farms from. $30.to 

acre. For full information address EMPIRE FARMS 

COMPANY, Thiet River Falls, Minnesota 











+ mile west of Ringgold City,.$ miles south of Mount 
Ayr. county seat of ggoid Co.: 115 acres corn, 14- 


Toon n house, 2’ big barns, 2 wind mills; ete. Priced to 
Sell, $100. Will take smal! clear farm and carry bal- 
alace DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, lowa. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


: We have the best. wheat, corn and alfaifa, lands 
isted at. lowest prices. Write fer list. of specials. 
BLSLEY 


100% AMOS A. B 
09’; E. Harvey Ave., Wellington, Kas. 


WE SELE WELL IMPROVED FARMS 


srowing big erops, in central New York, for less 
= hey than you pay for raw, inferior land Len west. 
_me and see for yourself. McBURNEY & . 509 
an table Block, Syracuse, N. ¥.; oraskk McBURMEY 

9,. 708 Fisher. Bdge, Chieago, Il, to mail: yuu a 
free list of. New York farms forseia 








Dynamite Warning 

To Wallaces’. Farmer: 

The farmers of this country used 
last year approximately 25,000,000 
pounds of dynamite, and they are in- 
creasing its use at the rate of upwards 


of 5,000,600 pounds per year. 

Dynamite manufacturers are spend- 
ing large amounts of money for print- 
ing matter and advertising, not merely 
to induce the farmers to use dynamite, 
but also to tell them how to use it 
with the greatest possible safety. 

As a result of all this interest, con- 
tributors to farm papers are writing 
dynamite articles, and often they un- 
intentionally misstate directions for 
the use of dynamite, which if followed 
literally would be apt to produce dis- 
astrous results. 

For instance, in a recent article in 
a farm paper, the writer said: “To 
attach the fuse, place one end in the 
cap and force it down to the primer.” 
The word “force” has no business any- 
where near the word “cap,” except in 
a warning not to use it. Caps are filled 
with fulminate of mercury, which is 
far more sensitive than dynamite, and 
it is net*only dangesous to force the 
fuse into the cap, but entirely unnec- 
essary, because the fuse is always 
smaller in diameter than the inside 
of the cap. 

The same writer says: “After the 
eap is set, crimp it near the top.” 
Which is the top? If the farmer who 
follows these directions guesses wrong- 
ly, he will lose his hand. 

He also writes: “Do not go back to 
inspect the work, thinking the fuse 
has gone out, until at least twenty 
minutes have expired.” We recom- 
mend a half-day instead of twenty min- 
utes. When a. fuse fails to fire a 
charge in a minute or two, the chances 
are the powder train is broken. This 
means that the cotton of the fuse is 
on fire, and the spark is slowly travel- 
ing to a point where the powder train 
is again taken up. It may do this in 
one minute, or one hour. Many ofthe 
aecidents in using dynamite have re- 
sulted from inspection of presumed 


misfiree 
GEO. FRANK LORD. 
Delaware. 


Farming in the Dry Land 
Section 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest Doctor 
Wallace’s: article, “Farming in the Dry 
Land Section,” and certainly agree. 
with him in most of his statements on 
the subject. I will here repeat what I 
stated to the higher officials of the 
Burlington when I was superintendent 
on lines in western Nebraska and east- 
erm Colorado, namely, that the so- 
called dry lands will support a family 
on each section, but that with ary 
denser population trouble and failure 
will result. 

There are some things I do not think 
Wncle Henry has taken into considera- 
tion: First, our delightful climate, 
where many have recovered from tu- 
bercular troubles; second, the richness 
of our soil. Colorado produces more 
wheat per acre than any other state 
im the Union. I have known dry farm- 
ing wheat to go forty bushels per acre. 
In 1905, I had wheat make seventeen 
bughels per acre, and in 1906 the same 
land produced twenty-three bushels 
per acre. We dragged the ground after 
the late summer and autumn rains, and 
again in the spring. 

Another consideration is the fact 
that one can farm without the expense 
of fertilizers, and the farm work is 
mueh easier than in Iowa. For the 
money invested in the land itself, I 
belfeve I would rather take my chances 
making a living on a section of Colo- 
rado dry land than to be a renter on 
an lowa farm, sweltering in her sum- 
mer heat and wading around in her 
winter and spring mud. 

I have always had the greatest sym- 
pathy for the homesteader in the fron- 
tier county who eame out full of hope 
and faith in the country, but with very 
littie money, met with one or two crop 
failures, and then fell into the hands 
of the money sharks, who charged him 
three per cent interest per month, tak- 
ing a chattel mortgage on stock, and 
frequently taking everything the bor- 
rower possessed. In one case a bank- 
er told me of charging a poor preacher, 
who was a homesteader, five per cent 
per month. Like Pilate, thinking he 








ceuld wash his hands clean, the bank- 








of corn are seen near this. 


ers or salacied employes. 


and excursion rates. 
crop payment. 











Some as large as 
ground 25 to 45 bushels per acre. The Shallow Water District of 
opportunities in the west to those by poe determined that they will no lenger be rent- 


f prospe 
poor eastern renters, now are independent farm owners. 
We are owners, not agents, and sell direct on easy installments or 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., _—‘Fifth Floor State Bidg., 





The picture shown above was taken in #14 at the Fleming, Colo. Thousands of 


acres 
320 acres in one field yielding on the elder 


Logan Co. offers the best 


rous farmers are here who formerly were 
Write for illustrated booklet 


OMAHA, NEB. 




















er turned the account over to a third 
party, who took the preacher’s last 
cow. As a result, the preacher went 
insane. I might add that im later years 
the banker committed suicide. 

You have frequently written of corn 
now being raised in northern lowa and 
the Dakotas, where twenty-five years 
ago they thought they could not raise 
corn. The same thing applies to. east- 
ern Colorado. Here in Adams county, 
within twenty miles of Denver, corn 
frequently produces thirty bushels per 
acre, and one of my neighbors now has 
two hundred aeres of eern that is as 
fine a prospeet for a big crop as one 
could find in Iowa. 

I have been in the west for thirty- 
four years, lived in northern lowa for 
five years, but was forced to come 
back to the good climate of Colorado 
and her blessed sunshine and pure air. 

To your readers in the so-called hu- 
mid section, who own their own farms, 
and whose families are enjoying good 
health, I would advise remaining with 
their lifelong friends, but I would cer- 
tainly advise the renter or the man in 
poor health to eome west. 

The combination of operating a dairy 
in connection with dry farming has 
proven successful. A erop ean be 
raised for roughness, and if it turns 
out a good yield of grain, the farmer 
is that much ahead. Money cam now 
be borrowed at the banks for from 


for from six to eight per cent, so that 
there is little difference between Colo- 
rado and Iowa in this respect. 
F. McFARLAND. 
Adams Coury, Colorado. 


Straw Barn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an inquiry im your paper 
about a straw barn. I have built six or 
eight in times past. The bales you 
recommended are alk right; but where 
there are timbers [ like the folowing 
best: 

A machine with a blower on will 
cover a shed 20 feet wide and 50 feet 
long. Set posts 9 feet apart, and use 
rails on top. Set another set of posts 
4 feet to the rear, and build up with 
rails, so it can be filled in with straw 
for the north walls, and the same on 
I have gottem plenty of in- 
formation from reading such letters, so 
would like te pass along my own ex- 
perience for the benefit of others. 

J. EK. SAMPLE. 





Illinois. 


Salt for Green Skum 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 23d (page 6), 
I notice your answer to a correspond- 
ent regarding prevention of green scum 
in tanks. I am opposed to the unnec- 
essary use of poisons, so offer this 
suggestion: If your eorrespondent’s 
tank be of wood, a little salt occasion- 
ally will both purify the water and 
prevent the seum. Not enough salt 
need be used to make the water taste. 
I have never had oecasion to try this 
on a galvanized tank. 

F. H. SOSEAne. 
_ Dickinesm County, lowa. 


STOCK STOCK FARMS in Lime Belt shew. Hay 
and silage crops can fol ow wee 
ter legumes every year. No ticks. Photos. R. E. 
LAMBERT, Darlington, Alabama. 


The best land at lowest 
IOWA FARMS Large tint ok Sogbent: a 
DONNELL, 

















SPAULDING & ©’ Bima, Ea. 
150 Meonmey-making New Work farms 
for sale now at actual value # McBuR- 


NEY & Co:, Bastabdie Block, Syracuse; New York. 


ie a 


mation. NW 
| Ammocia: 


AMDERSON LAND 6O., 





$35 to $50 Per Acre 


Buys Choice, Level, Valley © 
Grain and Grass ‘land 
Reasonable Terms 


that produce more wild and tame hay, pasture, vege- 
tables, and all grains except cribbing corm, than 
Towa and [lifmois. Wisconsin corn is ceneratty fed 
throngh silos, and has always produced a geod yield 
until this 1915 season. The extra amount of rain and 
cold weather has caused the ¢orn crop to be 
the average. 

Anyone dealing through this office can save tite 

of commission we pay agents. We do not 
handie cut-over or stump lands, which generaily 
have some rock on them, as we figure life is too 
short. Small improvements om part of our lands 

There are no hills, rocks, stumps, hard-pan, alkali, 
quicksand, gumbo, overflow, hog cholera, foot or 
mouth disease in our part of Wisconsin. 

We have the soil, the proper amount of rainfall, 
the climate and market, and are only 70 mifes from 
the state of Iowa, in Monroe and Juneau counties, 
southern Wisconsin, the greatest dairy, grass and 
cattle state in the Union. We show our lands in 
automobiles, free of charge. 

We make Iowa renters Wisconain owners. 

Send for Ifterature. 


0. EDENBURN & CO., Owners 
3t! Brady Street, lewa 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and graim farms, any size trac 
and terms to suit purchaser, $80 to $00. Otter Tait 
county boasts of never having had a = failure, 
Nea 


best. of soil, good roads, towns, 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared tinh timber 
for free map, deacr! P 





or prairie farms. Write today 
tive en and price list. PARK BEGTON LAN 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Mian. 


640 or 880 Acres in Burleigh €o., H. B. 


Soil black loam with clay subsetl. Abeut 200-scres 
cultivation, meadow and pasture; ail 
fenced; very good set farm borders on 
lIske; considerable small tim near a, 
Located in prosperous farming community, abou 
tmalle from good growing town on N. P. railway. win 
sell aan at low __” and on easy terms. 
A@ Care Wallaces’ Farmer 


Nerthern Minnesota 

Opportunities for all. en... soli, cltm: 
country, Prairie or cutover lands. ‘Write for infor- 
erthern Mi: Development 








nnesota 
tion, Duluth, Minnesvuta. 





Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our own 
map. 


lands, Write for Met and 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


EN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadens, Minn. 


Be Yeu Want a Geed Improved Farm 
m Miumesetat 
It 
2 utgtasne Laub & LOas co. 
Madelia. Minn. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Beit Ss!007- vot- 
ty. Schoo! and church advantages onexcelled. Farm. 


a ag we 
r farm list a literature, €URTIS-SA 
LAND COMPANY, St. James, Minnesate. 


FARM BARGAIN 


160 acres, 4 miles from market, 8 from Willmar, 
good new house, stone basement barn; 135.aeres field. 


A snap at $75.00 per acre. 
A. BH. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


Wanted—A Party With $1500 Cash 


as first payment on a splendid farm in southeastern 
Kansas; balauce on easy terms and priced very low. 

















itsa . Do you wanta home ef your own or 
eninvestment? If so, address 
OWNER, Lock Box 367, lola, Kan. 





FOR SALE—GOOD [60-ACRE FARM 


in the wheat and corn belt of Rush county, Kansas, 
at $50 per acre; half cash, belance on time. No’ 


agents or traders. 
BOX 211, McCracken, Kas. 


My Splendid 200 Aere Home for Sale 


14 mites of town, all good land, lays fine, oplendia 
large new buildings, water good, plenty, by dug 
wells. Title clear, long time terms. — $150 per 
aere. Sixty years old and want to qn 

W., A. GILLILanp, Owner, Denison, ~~ et Co, Kas. 


120 Acre Farm for Sale 


Northeast Missouri, all tillable, 5.miies from Missis- 
siopi River and railread town, Mati and telephone 
lines. Addtess O-'N., care Waltaces’ Fartier. 
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Buy Coal Now 
Save $2 to $4 Per Ton 


Bia iN, 
















ERE is a chance for the biggest, most 

substantial saving of the whole year. Buy 
your coal now, direct from our mines at mine 
prices. Get coal that contains from 200 to 300 more 
B. T. U’s per pound at from $2 to $4 less per ton. 


Big manufacturers, railroads and cities buy this way and 
make a big saving. Why not you? Don’t put it off. Coal 
will advance in price every month now. Let us quote you on 


TECUMSEH COAL 


Save Almost Half Your Coal Bill 


Remember that every pound of this famous coal contains 
13,400 B. T. U’s with only 9% ash and 9 moisture. 


Weight Is Guaranteed Under a Heavy Bond 


Save the long delays and costly freight rates on eastern coal. - All 
Tecumseh Coaliscleanand pure. Every tonis run over our Marcus 
Picking Table that takes outall impurities. We will supply you with 
domestic lump, egg or nut coal—all of the finest, purest grade. 


Let’s Get Together — Write Today 


Let us tell you all of the facts about buying coal. Let us quote you 
exact freight rates to your station. Get together with one or two of 
your neighbors and organize one of the money saving Tecumseh 
Coal Buying Clubs. A pen for big and little 
users. Write today. Tell us what you are 
paying for coal. Will save you big money. 


Let Us Hear From You Today 




































































UP-TO-DATE AUTOMATIC GATE 


w for f 
10 YEARS GUARANTEE .wsotuirin your locals. Cicculars 
eiving full patticulars FREE. AGENTS WANTED. WRITE TO-DAY. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 
Dept. E TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 


ColumbianMelalGranaries _. 
For Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Kaffir, Rice, Rye, Ete. fame 


The Columbian Combination Grain Bin affords storage facilities for all kinds of 
grain. Special perforations in the body of bin and ventilating tube afford a 
constant circulation of air through the grain, giving perfect ventilation for 
corn ordamp wheatetc. These exclusive features together with our p t 
reinforced joint construction make the most serviceable and practical bin 
you can ever own. tional construction, e: rect, can be moved any- 
where. Fire, rat, bird, burglar and lightni: i 
galvanized metal or of black annealed copper ing metal with 
enamel. Sizes for every farm—prices for every pocketbook. Note 
qapecialiy low delivered prices quoted. Your dealer can sdpply you or we will 
fill your order direct. rite ay for circular showing detalis of con- 
struction and vaiuable informa on merketing your grain. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY, 
Americas’ Largest Metal Bin and Silo Builders. 
4721 W. 12th Stree’ Kansas City, Mo. 
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and built for long, hard,steady service. Latest 
eatures. Economical, reliable, smooth running, 
heavy ig bore, long stroke, low speed. Start easy, 
all long without Stopping or overheating on bigger 
than they are rated for. Nlustration shows perfect ~md 
water pot, Hercules cylinder head, perfect 
shot igniter, economical carburetor, 
iFyee. Our peavey Guy e 
16H. P. 8H. P., $157.50; 12 nie 
free catalog tells all about these 
t today, 


es are mace 
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Giante--Get i ™ 


epee 
Big Power Bete 


tone Crushers, Small 

‘eed Mills, Big Shellers, 2 

ders, Irrigation, Threshers, Silo Fillers, 

> i — Elevators, Saw all other Heavy 
a, Ez. 

GALLOWAY COMPANY AS een WATERLOO, 



















[OF GENERAL INTEREST | 


Immigration Drops Off—The government 
reports the smallest immigration since 
1890 for the year ending July ist. The 
net increase during the latter year was 
less than 48,000. While we received 326,700 
immigrants, we lost almost as many. Ad- 
mission was refused to 24,111 people from 
foreign countries who came here desiring 
admission. The government also reports 
that the number of Americans traveling in 
Europe decreased 198,385 during the year 
ending July ist. 








Drainage of Highways—The last Iowa 
legislature enacted a law which makes it 
possible to organize drainage districts for 
the especial purpose of draining the public 
highways. The law went into effect July 
4th. Under this law. either the township 
trustees or supervisors may petition for 
the establishment of a drainage district 
covering the drainage of highways only, 
the general plan being the same as that 
followed in the organization of drainage 
districts for private lands. Full informa- 
tion concerning this law may be obtained 
by writing the Highway Comimssion, at 
Ames, Iowa. 


Marketing the Apples—The agricultural 
extension division of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College is undertaking to render 
a@ service to the apple growers of that 
state by bringing the growers and the 
buyers together. The extension depart- 
ment is sending out cards to all apple 
growers in Minnesdta whose names can 
be obtained, asking for a statement of the 
varieties and number of barrels of apples 
which will be available for market. They 
are sending out cards also to apple buy- 
ers, asking for information as to the vari- 
eties desired and the number of barrels. 
When this information is compiled, the 
extension division will put the growers 
and buyers in correspondence with one 
another. 


Fence Posts in Five Years—Carolina 
poplars put out on the college farm at 
Ames in the spring of 1910 have yielded 
fence posts in five years, and, in some 
cases, a small second post has been cut 
from the tree. According to Professor 
G. B. MacDonald, these posts, if given a 
good creosote treatment costing from 10 
to 12 cents apiece, will last from twenty- 
five to thirty years. Recent measurements 
on the plantation indicate that on each 
acre there are 540 posts with 3.5 to 5- 
inch tops, and 720 measuring from 2.5 to 
3.5 inches. For preservative treatment 
the smaller posts last practically as long 
as the larger ones, and the cost of treat- 
ment is much less. -Figuring the posts 
worth 10 and 6 cents apiece, respectively, 
would give a value for the plantation of 
about $100 per acre in five years. The 
increased growth during the next few 
years will no doubt give even higher re- 
turns. The college plantation is estab- 
lished on overflow land, where the cot- 
tonwood makes its best growth. 


Big Meeting for Bee-Keepers—Honey 
producers of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri 
will meet at Keokuk, Iowa, and her sis- 
ter city of Hamilton, Hl., at the other 
end of the big dam, on September 7th and 
8th. On September 7th will be held a joint 
field.meeting ef the bee-keepers of ‘Iowa, 
Illinois and Misouri, at the Dadant dpia- 
ries at Hamilton. Prominent bee-men 
from several states will be in attendance, 
and the latest methods of honey produc- 
tion will be demonstrated. The Dadant 
apiaries are famous the world over, the 
Dadants being almost as well known in 
Europe as in America. On September 8th 
a@ conference of the official bee inspectors 
of the United States and Canada will be 
held at Keokuk. Inspector France, of 
Wisconsin, and Doctor E. F. Phillips, of 
the United States Department of Agzi- 
culture, are among the prominent men 
on the program. Bee diseases and their 
control is the special topic for considera- 
tion at Keokuk. 


Stocker and Feeder Show—Those inter- 
ested in the live stock trade in connec- 
tion with the St. Joseph, Mo., stock yards, 
announce the first annual St. Joseph 
Stocker and Feeder Show, to be held 
September 16th and 17th. No entry fees 
or extra charges are made to exhibitors, 
and competition is open to all. There 
will be three classes—two-year-old, year- 
lings and calves—for each of the Hereford, 
Angus and Short-horn breeds. Prizes will 
be $100, $75, $50, $25, and $10, for the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth winners in 
each of these classes. Entries must con- 
sist of twenty head or more of either 
steers or spayed- heifers. The American 
Hereford Breeders’ Association offers a 
special prize of $250 in case a Hereford 





carload should win the grand champion- 
ship, and the American Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Association offers a special prize of 
$100 in case the grand championship 
should be won by a load of Short-horns. 
In addition to the prizes offered on cattle, 
there are prizes for lambs, yearlings and 
ewes. Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary of the 
Stocker and Feeder Show, St. Joseph, Mo. 














Electricity 
For Every Farm 
Electricity on the farm is no longer 


a luxury. Itis now really an econc 
my, tf you buy an economical plant, 


Every farmer can have electricity 
at a price he feels he can afford, by 
means of the 


Alamo 
Electric Farm Light Plant 


The price of the standard plant is $253.00, This 
figure does notinclude the engine. 

The cost of operation is moderate, and we have 
numerous letters from Nebraska users so testifying, 

The Alamo willlight yourhouse and farm build- 

tngs with a clear light thatisfree from smoke, smell 
eo dirt, ready on the instan tand free from fire risk, 

t willalsofurnish power for your churn or electric 

fan and heat for your electric toaster. 

Ittakes up but little room and is easily installed, 
Ready for operation when taken ou tof the crate, 

Write today forliterature telling all about the 
Alame and the cost of various sized plants. We wil] 
tell you who the dealer is in your community, so 
thatyou may see the plant before you buy. 


Alamo Engine & Supply Co. 
Dept. 9 Omaha, Neb, 














This is the Wind Mill to Buy 
the Perkins 
Dilless 


Double geared steel mill 
Nothing about it to get out of 
order. Nothing to bother with. 
Fitted with phosphor bronze 
bearings, in which our special graph- 
ite mixtureis embedded by hydraulic 
pressure. Warranted for five years, 
and we believe they will last a life 
time. This mill needs no oiling. No 
more endangering your life to oil if 
you buy a Perkins. Our double gear 
drive means donble strength and 
greater life of the mill, Eliminates 
strain and wear, Our automatic 
governor gives even power, no mat- 
ter how hard the wind. It doesn’t 
allow unnecessary strain. There are other features 
about which we will be glad totell you. Write us 
today for circular illustrating and describing the 
features of our mill, which make it so satisfactorys 
mill touseandown. Address 350 Main Street, 


PERKINS WIND MILL & ENGINE CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Makers of Wind Mills and Gasoline Engines. 









You must take care 
of your seed corn 
this fall. 


Corn 
Ki 
Seed 
Racks 


have been found un- Y 
equalled for this 





You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose, for we pay the freight, 
and if not absolutely satisfatory to you, 
back they come at our expense 

Por full particulars address 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
123 State Street Sac City, lowa 


Wanted 


in dach town to ride and show a new 1916 modd 
fc “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our liberal terms @ 


& sample to Introduce. - 

a . DELIVERED FREE on approval and 90 dey? 
triel. Send for big free catalog and particu'a® 

(Xm of most marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle 

You wili te astonished at our lew prices ant 

remarkable terms. 

. FACTORY CLEARING SALE — 2 liolid 
] number of old models of various makes, 67 to it 

A few good wheels, taken in trad 

by our Chicagu retail stores, 83 to 6. Lf yor 

want a bargain write at once. 


2 si . 
y Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, mow 
it cycle supplies of all tings’ aw woeal poems. Oe not by 
jers. as 


4 is at 
NY until) you get our catalog and 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W179 CHICAGS 


Protection hocs 


them healthy. Kill the lice, etc 
wd ion FREE. 


















instructive circular. Its 
Natioual Factories, Inc, Dept L Richmoad, india 
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[CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
glisections of our territory. lf your county is not 
reported. send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 

rrent issue. 
vnitiale following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 
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IOWA. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 20th. 
—Hay crop partially ruined. Small grain 
rotting in the shocks. Corn falling be- 
hind every day. Not a melon or a to- 
mato in anybody’s truck patch. Hog 
prices plum busted. Isn’t this a record? 
if things don’t moderate pretty soon, the 
Ford rebate is about all the cash the 
farmer can figure on this year.—Claus 
Hansen, 

Cass County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 18th.— 
Harvesting is in full sway, and all grain 
is good. We have had a good season for 
crops. <A little too much rain in the 
spring, but it is fine weather now for 
cutting grain. Timothy and clover made 
a good crop. Some good corn. All will 
make good feed. Wheat will make from 
30 to 45 bushels per acre; oats, from 60 
to #0; barley, from 40 to 50. We are 
thankful for our good crop. You can see 
one to ten binders in the fields.—W. W. 
Rankin, 

Madison County, (se) Iowa, Aug. 19th.— 
Have had a few days of good weather the 
past week, and corn has grown rapidly. 
Many acres of oats never cut, also some 
wheat. No threshing yet; fields too wet 
to pull into. Grain will have to be 
stacked. Haying is very difficult, and the 
hay is over-ripe. Second crop of clover 
fine. Lots of apples ard grapes. Stock 
doing fine-—W. M. Darst. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, Aug. 20th.— 
Corn two weeks behind, but doing well. 
Old corn scarce. Hogs shipped out close- 
ly, also cattle, especially butcher stock. 
Some steers are being gathered up for 
winter feeding. Some are getting lambs 
for fall feeding; have them in corn and 
clover fields. Threshing being done fast 
as weather permits, and most of the grain 
is put in the bins in poor shape; the yield 
is good enough, though there is more 
waste than usual in harvest and thresh- 
ing. A few are making hay yet. Some 
have commencecé plowing. The third crop 
f alfalfa is very weedy.—L. C. Greene. 

Monona County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 19th.— 
It has been raining all week. So far there 
has been but little threshing done, and 
considerable hay has been damaged. Corn 
has a good color and big stalks, but it 
needs warmer weather and a late frost to 
make a good crop. We had a good deal 
of corn, small grain and wild hay spoiled 
by floods, with some washouts, some time 
ago. Potatoes are good, but some are 
rotting on account of too much rain. Quite 
a lot of apples.—H. L. Wingate. 

Madison County, (se) Iowa, Aug. 19th.— 
The past week has been rainy and cold; 
3.85 inches fell the first of the week. Hay 
mostly in the stack, but in very poor 
shape. Ground still very wet. Oats al- 
most a total loss. Wheat badly damaged, 
and part of the ground is so wet that the 
farmers were not able to get through it. 
Wheat, 80 cents per bushel—poor stuff at 
that; yield averaged from 5 to 20 bushels. 
Early corn looking fine; corn on lowlands 
damaged badly by too much rain. Pas- 
tures and potatoes fine. Not much dis- 
ease among. the stock. Apple crop good, 
with no market for them; bushels are rot- 
ting under the trees. Would be giad to 
furnish some for the poor folks in the 
city for the picking; no cost would be 
attached.—C. J. Young. 

Cass County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 19th.— 
Rainy the early part of the week. No 
threshing done at all this week. Corn 
coming good. Grain in shock in bad con- 
dition if not well shocked. Hogs, $6.50; 
corn, 69 cents; wheat, 77 cents; oats, 32 
cents; barley, 55 cents. Some hay to be 
put up yet.—G. L. P. 

Harrison County, (we) Iowa, Aug. 19th. 
—Three inches of rain fell yesterday and 
hight before last. Threshing has been 
going on in full swing, although all of the 
grain is not cut. Not enough grain has 
been threshed to tell the average yield. 
Small grain will be good. Corn is now 
looking fine except in the sloughs and 
iowiands, 

Buena Vista County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 
19.—We still get some showers. ‘Thresh- 
ing is slow this year. Oats scem to be 
g00d, what have been threshed. One man 
Teports 7@ bushels an acre. Roads have 
been very good considering the amount of 
Tain we have had, Corn’looks good, but, 
like most corn, is late. With a fair to 
800d fall, I think we will have some very 
800d corn; some won’t make much. There 
are few fields that have roasting ears yet. 
A good many drowned-out places. - Pas- 
tures good. Second crop of hay fine. Some 
corn being shelled.—J. R. Waskom. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 21.— 
Rained three-fourths of an inch this week. 
Threshing machines ran a day and a half. 
Farmers are mowing their oats and 





threshing, with about half.a yield. Some 
are done haying, while others have a lot 
of it to put up yet. Not much seed in sec- 
ond crop clover. Cattle doing fine.—Jay 
Cohagan. 

Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, Aug. 20.— 
Farmers are all busy threshing oats; turn- 
ing out well; several patches have made 
50 bushels per acre; oats heavy and good 
quality. Haying about all done; several 
patches cut for seed. Corn looking well, 
but wid -be late; need another month of 
good, dry, warm weather. Potatoes a 
good crop, but a few are rotting in patch- 
es. Apples plentiful and of fair quality. 
Pastures good, and most meadows will be 
cut a second time. Buckwheat patches 
looking well. Millet is not growing on ac- 
count of too much moisture.—J. D. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, Aug.| 20th— 
Threshing in progress. Grain badly dam- 
aged by wet weather. Wheat selling for 
from 80 to 90 cents per bushel; oats, 32 
cents; old corn, 75 cents, and scarce. The 
new crop of corn looks well, but is ten 
days late. The early fields are in the 
roasting ear stage. Pastures good. All 
stock doing well; no sickness.—A. W. 
Rice. 


ILLINOIS, 


Livingston County, (ne) Ill., Aug. 16th. 
—Weather still unsettled; continued rain 
greatly interfering with oats threshing. 
Not to exceed five per cent of the crop 
has been threshed. Average yield largest 
in the history of the county; quality un- 
surpassed were it not for damage from 
wet weather. Corn doing sptendidly, but 
at least two weeks late. Potatoes and 
vegetables of all kinds in great abun- 
dance. Notwithstanding the wet weather, 
this section of the eorn belt is certainly 
in the midst of great prosperity.—Joseph 
T. Kay. 

Knox County, (we) Ill, Aug. 18th.— 
This has been the most backward season 
for a good many years. It has been al- 
most a continual rain for the last two 
months. Lots of farm work has been de- 
layed. Hay (which was mostly timothy) 
was a fair crop. Corn is looking fairly 
good, but is grassy and weedy, and two 
weeks later than usual. Wheat was a 
good crop, and would have been better 
had it not lodged so badly. It yielded 
from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, but the 
grade was damaged by so much rain. Oats 
threshing has commenced; the yield is 
from 20 to 75 bushels, being very uneven. 
There were hundreds of acres of oats that 
could not be cut at the proper time, and 
will not be cut at all. Colt crop fair; 
pig crop also fair; not many cattle. Po- 
tatoes and fruits of. all kinds are plentiful. 
—C. E. Frankenburger. 

Henderson Couny, (we) IL, Aug. 20th. 
—Another week of cool, dry weather, 
Threshing about half done. Wheat mak- 
ing about 30 bushels per acre; oats about 
45 bushels. Some small grain lost on ac- 
count of wet weather. Corn looking good. 
Large potato and apple crops. Some hog 
cholera.—Z. C. Shum. 

Clark County, (ec) DIL, Aug. 19th.— 
Raining every day; too wet to thresh. 
Wheat, grass and oats growing in the 
shock. Corn is doing fine, also pastures, 
but potatoes and other vegetables are 
spoiling. Apples are  plentiful.—Effie 
Stenfield. 

Wayne County, (sc) IIL, Aug. 18th.— 
Wheat mostly threshed; fair quality, but 
much damaged from rain; average, 8 to 
10 bushels. Oats fair, but not very many 
grown. Grass good, but it is so wet that 
red top can not be threshed. Rain most 
of the time since first Sunday in May. 
Raining now, and creeks are out of their 
banks. Corn is very poor; some few 
Pieces good; all the river bottoms drowned 
out.—Elwell Holman. . 

Morgan County, (we) TiL, Aug. 21.— 
Damp weather again stopped threshing, 
which had been progressing rapidly for 
the last two weeks. Rained steadily for 
eighteen hours yesterday and last night. 
Ground is so soft that corn is falling over. 
Haying about finished. Shock threshing 
about finished. Lots of stubble clover. 
Stubble plowing will be in order now.— 
ae ap 

Shelby County, (c) Ill, Aug. 20.—Rain, 
then more rain. About one-third of the 
grain threshed; only threshed six days the 
past two weeks. Grain badly damaged. 
Good seed oats will be scarce. We have 
been since July 28th threshing 298 acres. 
Corn doing well, but rather late in ma- 
turing. Not many hogs.—S. M. Harper. 

McDonough County, (c) IL, Aug. 20.— 
About half through threshing, but more 
rain today. Wheat in fairly good shape, 
averaging from 15 to 40 bushels per acre. 
Not much going on the market; some 
damaged by fly, also by too much wet 
weather. Oats poor quality; about one- 
third lost from being too wet to cut; yield, 
30 to 60 bushels per acre. Early planting 
of corn, where it is not too wet, is looking 
fine. Bottom corn washed away. There 
will be a lot of soft corn unless frost stays 
off until late. Some fields were never 
plantedy and some never cultivated at all. 
Rye is good quality; yield, 15 to 25 bush- 
els per acre. Hay fairly good; not very 
many acres of alfalfa in this county yet, 
but lots will be put in later, as it is 
proving good. Pastures good. Cattle are 
normal; not many stock cattle for sale. 
Hogs plentiful. County quarantined on 
account of foot and mouth disease. Land 





selling for from $75 = to~ $100 “pér. acre. 


Plenty of -weeds, as they grow in all kinds: 


of weather.—Reader. 


NEBRASKA, 


Colfax County, (ec) Neb., Aug: 18th.— 
Harvest over, and many acres of grain on 
the bottoms could not be cut at all, on 
account of wet wéather. It is still rain- 
ing almost every day, ‘and it is cloudy 
and cool. More stacking done this year 
than for many years past. Some farmers 
threshing out of shocks and getting the 
grain damp into bins. Corn two or three 
weeks behind time; weather very unfavor- 
able for it; good chance for lots of soft 
corn this fall, and many fields will not 
make any corn at all, even if we do get 
favorable weather from now on. Plowing 
begun for new crop. Pastures good. Sec- 
ond crop of tame hay ready to be cut, 
but on account of bad weather is still 
standing. Third crop of alfalfa is ready 
also. Stock of all kinds doing well.— 
John J. Krula. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., Aug. 19th.— 
Ideal corn weather, and King Corn is in 
the race. I saw fields of corn with good 
height and two or three ears on one stalk 
are very common. In one field of 74 acres 
that I looked over, I saw stalks that had 
six shoots for ears. But September will 
decide how much will mature. Late oats 
in the shock. Not much shock threshing 
in this part of the county. Wet and damp 
weather delays stacking grain and hay- 
ing. Both early and late potatoes good, 
and quality fine; retailing at 50 cents per 
bushel. Wheat, $1.20; rye, 80 cents per 
bushel; local market for corn, 75 cents; 
eggs, 12 cents; sour cream, 22 cents; sweet 
cream, 28 cents. But little old corn held 
by the farmers; the same with oats.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 

Clay County, (se) Neb., Aug. 19th.— 
Too much rain even for plowing. Straw 
rotted; grain badly damaged. Third cut- 
ting of alfalfa coming fine. Corn is mak- 
ing fast; if no frost till September 20th, 
it will make a bumper crop. All stock in 
good condition. Weather a little cool the 
last few days; turning warmer today.— 
John F. Barr. 

Dawson County, (c) Neb., Aug. 20.—The 
past week has been unusually damp. Some 
rain and heavy mists every day, that were 
equal to rains. Grain stacking going slow, 
and threshing no better. Wheat making 
from 2) to 40 bushels per acre. Alfalfa 
looks fine, with third crop almost ready to 
cut. Corn never looked better, with from 
one to three ears to the stalk. Cool, damp 
weather holding corn back, so that frost 
is likely to injure it. Hogs scarce, and 
price away down; Omaha market, $6 to 
$6.85. No reports yet of hog cholera. Old- 
est settlers here say they never saw flies 
and mosquitoes so bad on all kinds of 
stock as they are now. Looks very much 
like rain today.—W. E. Farnham. 





MISSOURI. 


Harrison County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 20th 
—Very cool for August. Hay not all cut; 
poor hay weather. Rained first three days 
of this week. Threshing going on slowly. 
Grain badly damaged. Some wheat and 
lots of oats not cut. Corn looking well for 
such a cool season; it is not maturing. 
There were about ten days of fair hay 
weather the first part of the month. Stock 
doing fairly well. Grass is washy.—S. 
Meredith. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 13th.— 
Weather cooler and dry. Some grain is 
threshed, but most farmers did not get 
grain cut; those that did say grain is not 
hardly worth the threshing bill. Corn is 


fair. Wheat made about 15 bushels. It. 


will be another year of scarce feed.— 
J. O. M. 

Johnson County, (we) Mo., Aug. 21.— 
Scattered showers, from light to cloud- 
burst proportions, over the county, have 
delayed hay-making. Mostly second clo- 
very crop. Very little seed in second crop. 
Corn has great improved in the last three 
week. While a third, or possibly more of 
the acreage will make nothing, the rest 
will make from 20 to 50 bushels. Wheat 
made from 2 to 15 bushels, the average 
being from 4 to 7. Very little hay put up 
in first-class condition. Pastures fine. 
Stock doing well. Some land changing 
hands at a small advance over last spring. 
—B. F. Sprinkel. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo,, Aug. 20.— 
Corn good on dry land that is clean. Too 
wet for making second crop clover hay. 
Farmers plowing for wheat; too wet. Pas- 
tures good, and stock of all kinds doing 
fine, but too cool rains now. The weeds 
grow well.—Wm. H. Bruns. 

Linn County, (nc) Mo., Aug. 20.—Cool 
weather preceded by a few warm days 
and a three-inch rain the 16th and 17th. 
Not much threshing done; too wet. Yield 
not very good, and of poor quality. Corn 
about three weeks late, but earing and 
filing well. Too wet to plow or get in 
the fields with teams. Some cutting sec- 
ond crop of clover for hay.—Percy E. 
Dahl. 

Capé Girardeau County, (se) Mo., Aug. 
20.—Continuous rain for three days caused 
lots of damage to crops in lowlands. Thou- 
sands of bushels of corn were taken by 
the flood on the 20th. Plowing very late. 
Pastures good. Feeder hogs scarce and 
in good demand. Cattle in good condition. 
No sickness among stock at present.—E. 
H. Eggers. 





“- % 2. KANSAS. — 


Cowley County, (se) Kan., Aug. 21.— 
Shock threshing done. Haying in prog- 
ress. Plowing for wheat. Corn doing 
fine. Governor Capper’s Good Road Days, 
August 18th°and 19th, observed by both 
farmers and auto owners and commercial 
clubs.—H. A. Clark. 

Clay County, (ne) Kan., Aug. 20th.— 
We. are still having fine weather, but it 
is rather backward for threshing and for 
those who have not finished stacking. 
Have local showers, some light and some 
heavy. Corn looks better than for many 
years. No accurate data on wheat and 
oats, but wheat generally yielding good, 
and oats poor. Hay and forage crops are 
good. Farmers just beginning.to plow 
for wheat. All work about a month later 
than usual. Stock generally in good con- 
dition; no disease.—W. C. Milligan. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Aug, ‘19.— 
Timely showers are bringing our corn to 
the front. What early corn there is, is 
fine. Pastures continue good. Most all 
alfalfa seeded two years and a year ago 
is taken by water grass, of which a heavy 
crop covers the fields. Tuesday, the 17th, 
3% inches of rain fell here in two hours, 
spoiling lots of hay that was cut. Late 
corn is making a rapid growth, but it will 
have to hustle if it gets ahead of frost. 
Oats are growing in the shock, and stacks 
are growing, as so much was stacked 
loose.—F. D. Everingham. 


MINNESOTA. 

Sherburne County, (c) Minn., Aug. 21st. 
—The past two weeks have been fine for 
corn and threshing. Rye makes from 10 
to 20 bushels per acre. Oats are very 
good this year; not many threshed yet. 
Haying is still in progress. Marshes are 
drying out, so they can be cut. Pastures 
good. Cattle looking fine. Rye, 88 cents; 
oats, 35 cents; corn, 70 cents; potatoes, 25 
cents; eggs, 17 cents; butter-fat, 24 cents. 
—Carl F. Mix. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings County, (ec) S. D., Aug. 21.— 
Weather fine. Harvesting all done. Grain 
quite heavy, taking three to four pounds 
of twine per acre. Threshing starting. 
Barley, 50 cents; oats, 32 cents. Corn is 
earing nicely, and with late fall will ripen 
yet. Second cutting of alfalfa ready to 
make.—Wm. Barton. 


INDIANA. 

Putnam County,.(wc) Ind., Aug. 13th.— 
Continued rains have damaged the wheat. 
More than one-half not threshed; and 
small amount of oats threshed. Corn in 
bottom lands at least one-half damaged 
by overflow of the streams; the upland 
corn has fallen badly. Timothy and clo- 
ver hay damaged by recent rains. Fine 
grass in pastures. Abundance of vege- 
tables. Apple crop the largest in recent 
years. No feeders,—I. C. 

Daviess County, (sw) Ind., Aug. 21.— 
We have had by far too much rain. It 
has rained steadily for the past two 
days. Corn is not damaged yet. There is 
still some wheat to be threshed. Very 
little breaking for wheat has been done 
to date. The river is out in the lowlands. 
Pastures are in fine shape.—Carl K. Mc- 
Williams. 


ARKANSAS. 

Poinsett County, (ne) Ark., Aug. 11th.— 
Has been dry the last three weeks, but 
three good rains in the last two days. Corn 
will make 20 to 50 bushels per acre; some 
being fed to hogs now. Hogs, 6% cents, 
and none for sale. Hay made a ton to 
a ton and two-thirds; put up in geod 
shape. Cotton fruiting well. Chickens, 
15 cents; hens, 10 cents; eggs, 15 cents all 
summer.—Fred Boyd. 





Prolific Sow—Mr. Taylor, of the Rice 
Savings Bank, of Woodbury county, Iowa, 
reports that a Chester White sow owned 
by Turman Bros., of that county, in Jan- 
uary farrowed nineteen pigs, and in Au- 
gust of the same year a second litter of 
eighteen, 





Dairy Show Postponed—The officers of 
the National Dairy Show have determined 
to suspend the 1915 show. While danger 
from foot and mouth disease seems to 
have entirely disappeared, the officers feel 
that, in view of the costly experience of 
last year, they should take absolutely no 
chances. They will at once begin making 
plans for the show for 1916, which they 
expect to make the greatest show of dairy 
cattle ever held in the worid. 


HELP A MOTHER FIND HER BOY 


Reward $5.00 forthe firet person gvmg me 
direct information and location of Herman Hen- 
dricks. Left farm home in South Dakota June last; 
is 5 feet 6, blue eyes, age 19; speaks German and 
English. Address Box 20, R. 3, Clear Lake, 8. Dak. 


Seed Wheat For Sale 


Iowa 404 and Iowa 327 that ylekled 42 and 43 busbels 
per acre this year and tested 62 pounds per bushel. 
Recleaned and sacked, ¢1.60 per bu., f. 0. b. Oakville. 
J. K. DUNCAN, Oakville, lowa 


Twine 714 Cts.—Standard or Sisal 


I have too mach twine and you can buy it cheap 
how. or will trade for something else. Plymouth 
twine—no better twine made. 

L. G. VINCENT, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, August 23, 1915.—Immense war 
bills are maturing in this country, and it 
has become imperative to establish large 
credits by the allied powers in order to 
be in a position to purchase further sup- 
plies of munitions, “foodstuffs, etc. The 
banks are well supplied with funds, how- 
ever, and all legitimate calls for funds are 
promptly favored, Chicago rates ruling at 
to 4% The wheat harvest 
of our northwest and Canada is making 
good progress, and reports of yields in 
Illinois are extremely bearish, with some 
fields going over fifty bushels to the acre, 
while the average yields in the big wheat 
counties are exceptionally high. Aus- 
tralia is estimated to have raised a wheat 
crop of 148,000,000 bushels, whereas the 
yield was 120,000,000 bushels last year, 
and only 100,000,000 bushels the year be- 
fore. Our winter wheat crop 1s late in 
moving, and for this reason the receipts 
of wheat in primary markets are smaller 
than is usual at this season. The last 
crop of wheat has mostly disappeared, and 
the visible wheat supply in this country 
is down to 7,517,000 bushels, comparing 
with 33,885,000 bushels a year ago, but 
before long good gains may be expected. 
In a recent week, primary markets re- 
ceived in the aggregate only 7,139,000 
bushels of wheat, or 3,764,000 bushels 
less than a year ago, and the smallest 
receipts in four years. Great Britain will 
receive a large part of its early supplies 
of wheat from Canada, and later consider- 
able from Australia, but England, France 
and other countries of Europe will need a 
great deal of wheat and other grains from 
this country. Within a short time, sales 
of wheat for delivery in later months 
have been made from 17 cents higher than 
a year ago for September, to 10 cents 
higher for May. Just now exporters are 
pursuing a conservative policy,.expecting 
lower prices later on. Corn and oats are 
selling at lower prices than a year ago, 
with oats of the new crop running largely 
to No. 3 and lower grades, on account of 
the rainy weather. The long period of 
wet and cold weather is responsible for 
checking the growth of corn, and the crop 
is late in 75 per cent of the corn belt. 

Timothy seed sells at $5.50 to $6.75 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at 


3% per cent. 


$8.50 to $13.25 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.63%4 to 
$1.67% per bushel. Fresh eggs are active 
at 18% to 19% cents per dozen. Butter 
sells at 22 to 24% cents per pound, with 
extras to grocers at 27 cents for tubs and 
28 cents for prints, while quotations for 
extra eggs are 23 cents for fillers and 24 
cents for cartons. 


Cattle prices are very wide apart, the 
choicer kinds of corn-feds selling ex- 
tremely high, as they are offered in de- 


creasing numbers, while the undesirable 
lots of thin, light-weight, grassy steers 
and cows are offered too generously, and 


have to sell at very low figures. Steers 
that weight under 1,000 pounds are not 
wanted by killers, especially now that 


western range cattle are being marketed 
in increasing numbers here and 
where. If steers bring as much as $8.50, 
“they must show evidence of having been 
fed corn or having been wintered on corn 
and kept on grass since. Such _ steers, 
weighing from 1,200 pounds upward, have 
been selling recently at $8.25 to $8.50, and 
where more weight was carried, sales 
were made at $9 or higher, but $9 to $9.25 
steers had to Carry beef and show good 
quality as well. Dry-fed cattle have sold 
above $9.25, but most of the steers selling 
from $9.25 to $9.75 were kept on feed for 
six months or more. With luxuriant grass 
all over the country, and a dearth of feed- 
er cattle nearly everywhere, marketing 
cattle prematurely is a serious mistake, 
and thin cattle should be allowed to ma- 
ture properly before going to market. 
Western range cattle are being marketed 
in gradually increasing volume, and they 
are preferred by killers to their native 
competitors, as they dress much better as 
a general rule. No beef worth mentioning 
is being imported into the United States, 
nearly all of the surplus of South Ameri-. 
can countries going to European countries, 


else- 


while our packers are liberal exporters of 
fresh and cured meats to England and 
France Widespread efforts are being 


made to re-stock pastures and ranges of 
this country and Canada, and stock cattle 
are bound to sell extremely high all this 
season, as they are offered sparingly. Cat- 





tle started off last week with a Monday 
run of only 18,689 head, instead of the 
expected liberal receipts, and while light 
gErassers failed to sell any better, the bet- 
ter class ot corn-fed beeves sold a little 
higher on an average, with fat cows and 
heifers at least a dime higher. By the 


middle of the week, however, cattle were 
selling largely 15 to 20 cents lower than 
on Monday, with a restricted demand ex- 
cept for choice lots. Sales of steers dur- 
ing the week were largely at $8.40 to 
$9.75, with sales of common to plain grass 
steers at $6 to $7.45, common to medium 
warmed-ups at $7.50 to $8.30, medium to 
good handy steers at $8.35 to $8.95, good 
to choice corn-feds at $9 to $9.40, and 
choice to prime heavy beeves at $9.45 to 
$19.10. Choice yearlings were disposed of 





at $9.50 to $10.25, and sales took place all 
the way down to $7.50 to $8.50 for the 
common to fair kinds. Butchering cows 
amd heifers had a good outlet at $4.80 to 
$9.75, with the best cows bringing $8 to 
$8.50, and a sale of fifty head of fancy 
heifers that averaged 818 pounds at $9.75. 


Cutters sold at $4.15 to $4.75, canners at. 


$2.75 to $4.10, and bulls at $4.50 to $8. 
Calves sold at $4.75 to $12 per 199 pounds, 
the commoner heavy calves selling lower 
and the best light vealers at higher 
prices. 

Hogs are plentiful this year, and up to 
a late date western packers had slaugh- 
tered since the first of March a total of 
12,039,500 hogs, comparing with only 
9,983,400 for the same period last year. 
Owners are putting on a good deal of 
weight in numerous instances, and the 
recent receipts here averaged 247 pounds, 
comparing with 243 pounds one year ago 
and 235 pounds two years ago. Prime 
hogs, such as eastern shippers are in the 
habit of buying in good numbers, are of- 
fered in much smaller numbers, and com- 
mand the highest prices, with choice 
heavy shipping hogs selling at a big dis- 
count, while the large percentage of grass 
sows sell lowest of all. There is an ex- 
tremely wide spread in prices for hogs, 
and pigs of the better class, carrying con- 
siderable weight, are selling as high as the 
best light hogs. Roasting pigs are hav- 
ing an extremely good outlet, with recent 
sales of pigs weighing from forty to fifty 
pounds as high as $8 per 100 pounds. Rais- 
ing hogs for the market has received quite 
a stimulus from the high prices paid for 
several years, but present quotations are 
much lower than those paid for a number 
of years. In some recent weeks choice 
lots of pigs have sold at a premium of 
fully $1 per 100 pounds over fat hogs, and 
thus far this season no large numbers of 
pigs have been shipped to market. Late 
hog sales were at $5.70 to $7.75, the widest 
range of the year, with pigs at $6.50 to 
$7.75. Prime light shipping hogs sold the 
highest, with prime heavy shipping hogs 
around $7. 

Sheep, yearlings and lambs are much 
scarcer than in former years, and sup- 
plies at the present time are furnished by 
the ranges of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington and other states, with fat 
lambs predominating greatly in numbers. 
The quarantine has prevented shipments 
of feeding lambs from this market, but 
moderate supplies are offered on the 
Omaha market, and some sales have taken 
place there of late at $8 to $8.20 per 100 
pounds. The almost total absence of a 
shipping demand in this market is re- 
sponsible for the frequent declines in 
prices, and the market often rules lower 
at times when the offerings are only mod- 
erate in numbers. Recent sales were made 
of lambs at $6 to $8.85, with yearlings 
selling at $6 to $7.25, wethers at $5.85 to 
$6.75, ewes at $3 to $6.25, and bucks at 
$4.25 to $4.75. 

Horses were in plentiful supply and in 
good demand at steady prices, horses be- 
ing wanted principally for the British and 
French armies. Rejected horses that were 
below army requirements sold in quite a 
number of instances at $85 to $110, with 
better rejected animals taken at $115 to 
$130. Not many horses went above $210, 
a few choice ones being taken at $240 to 
$250. Farm horses were in very fair de- 
mand. Ww. 





August Crop Report—lowa 
the United States 


Following is the August crop report for 
Iowa and the United States, as furnished 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, in co- 
operation with the Weather Bureau, Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture: 








| 
} 


Iowa. W. B. 





(bus. )— | 
| 320,000,000] 2,920,000,000 
| weit 2,672,804,000 


Corn 
Aug. 1 forecast. 
Final, 1914 ..... 

Winter Wheat 


(bus.) | 

Aug. 1 forecast. 11,400,000} 659,000,000 
‘i Final, 1914 ..... | 11,016,000] 684,990,000 
Spring Wheat 

(bus.) 

Aug. 1 forecast. 4,860,000) 307,000,009 
Final, 1 6 eae | 4.050;000} 206,027/000 
Oats (bus.)— | 

Aug. 1 forerast.| 178,000,000) 1,400,000,000 

Final, 1914 ..... | 165,000,000] 1,141,060,000 
3arley (bus.)— | 

Aug. 1 forecast.| 10,000,000! 217,000,000 
, Final, 1914 ..... 9,360,000) 194,953,000 
-otatoes (bus.)— 

Aug. 1 forecast.} 16,900,000] 431,000,000 

— lot Sr | 12,642,000} 405,921,000 
Apples (bus.)— | 

Aug. 1 forecast./ 8,650,000! 205,000,000 

Final, 1914 .....] 1,600,000) 253,200,000 
Rye (bus.)— 

Prelim. ected 1,170,000 44,200,000 
Pn Rigg’ — 1,121,000 42,779,000 

ay (a ame 

(tons) 

Aug. 1 forecast. 4,320,000) 74,600,000 
rrinal, 2 ee ae $071,000) 70,071,000 
Timothy— 

Condition Aug. 

i, Seae -kbsanee 94 88.7 

10-year aver. .. 83 | 82.7 
Pasture— 

Condition Aug. [ 

a 106 96.1 

10-year aver. .. 80 | 81.6 
Clover— | 

Production, 1915 

(per cent of 
1914 crop) ... 128 135 
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Corn Belt Weather 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 


able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Average rainfall for seven corn 

belt states for week of Au- 

is. Sete SO BOUL, ov cccecss ce 1.35 inches 
Ideal rainfall for week ........ 8 inch 
Iowa rainfall for week........ .52 inch 
Northern Illinois rainfall for 

NEE. .é Vaeesbvnactaces tek teens .37 inch 
Southern Illinois and eastern 

Missouri rainfall for week... 3.75 inches 
Western Missouri and Kansas 

rainfall for week........... 1.51 inches 
Nebraska rainfall for week... 1.57 inches 
Indiana rainfall for week..... 1.14 inches 
Ohio rainfall for week......... .42 inch 


Average temperature for seven 

corn belt states for week...70.3 degrees 
Ideal temperature for week...71. degrees 
Iowa temperature for week...68.7 degrees 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to Aug. 18, 1915.) 








eS) Serre rrr rer err rrr rrr hele cae 
DEROE, WEIN.” cecve pets csecnes jtwee oe 
Green Bay, WiB. ...cccccccccccccsceses 82 
Escanaba, . Mich. cccccccccccsvcccecccs 72 
POMPOUS, DEI. cccccccassescvpeseeeckip 
Duluth, Minn. 70 
St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 112 
a Se NUEEL. .csvawssuceewecnceweu pee 
Ph SRG: - cursdisceveesuciaasenecu nee 
Charlies City, TOWM ..ccccccccccsccccceli4 
Se, DON cosecertweacedetédeseec nen 
Davenport, Iowa . Perey 
Pt , BOWE. ws ccednonse sedeesccss 125 
SOREL: 52 dees benchecnee ry 23 
PeOPIn,. Tll., os. RG Moke es cw Coeba eee 
ee | eee rere rr” s 
SS Bg a eee sweneas feecpocseee 
SL, ZOU, TNO... ccccscccstvcsvesecccosclee 
SN ME Sas a wiaia sank bh 0 © aie sveee se Oe 
Springfield, Mo. ......... paetecen<onsee8 am 
NMR, MES 6s anes Stew sadn sees essa sane 
ene CiLy, DEO, oss ccsccevtessussecsckot 
En: MEMO. . 2% seneed oon eotoes -.144 
DE En, ccesen sabes pos oe be nes eadaee 
en ae , berdnackoseeka via sansak ee 
JOON, MOONE, Sc ccc sce vtewssee soas'ee¥ 136 
North Piatt], Neds. ...cescckecsinccccsel Ot 
REE, LUOR. ce cerchesbandse daee (ess esskan 
Se «SGN 2. waewen ee scieee ewe veetene eke 
BiGUE CITY, TOWR. «2. cccccvcvccnncecserss i21 
NRE PER OEMs 2 ilce cao hiatare ais ble ee wai ae 123 
RE.) SEO! So Suucewbbctcev ees sauns 133 
Senne ACity 0. WD. oss bene pabsccercuess sunee 
aE Ne SS Se ee 137 
peer, Be BD, cawecccseces Cees cos ses ces 100 
BESOTDOGG, MIR. * 2 0.0.0.0.0 0.000 pie aia wes —— ere 
te Re. 2, Eh wsbectecetssaeonsaae 64 
Ch. Ie, Eh. tegnoswentasetaopetess 154 
We MICOS, 20. E9.. 5000506 sdb clone sc e0e eases Oe 
CN, WHE. svuwceedesedsbiuss ven en 120 
Grand Junction, Colo. ....6csccccivwses 108 
ee ee pe nin ke hare wih Gian 118 
POR Te. cua otibnckiasexeda> seat 124 
Me EO, ROME oo chesccch se tanss sbcb ie 117 


Mexican Meat Stopped—A committee 
appointed by the American National Live 
Stock Association to confer with the fed- 
eral authorities in regard to the impor- 
tation of meat from Mexico reports that 
the importation of this meat has been 
discontinued because of the inability of 
the Mexican packers to comply with the 
inspection standard established by the 
United States for packers within our own 
country. 








MERFELD & SONS’ DUROC SALE. 

Like other August Duroc sales held this 
year, the M. E. Merfeld &Sons’ sale, at 
Greene, lowa, August 18th, did not draw 
as large a crowd as the merits of the 
offering warranted. The sows were all 
disposed of, and in all twenty-four head 
of the catalog were disposed of for an 
average of $51 per head. Messrs. Merfeld 
expressed themselves as being well satis- 
fied The yearling boar, Chief's Colonel 
Jr., proved to be one of the highest selling 
boars of any of the August sales. He was 
purchased by L. E. Shorter, of Dodge 
Center, Minn., at $300. M. V. Brunner, 
of Greene, was the competing bidder. Mr. 
Brunner later bought Colonel K. at an 
even hundred dollars. The three. Ihus- 
trator pigs met with lively competition. 
One went to W. F. Merfeld, of Greene, at 
$70; one to Krause Bros., of Sumner, Ia., 
at $60, and L. E. Shorter took the other 
at $49. In sows, Aug. Schrage & Son, of 
Bristow, Iowa, bought Defender’s Jewel 
at $65, a bargain price. M. V. Brunner 
took Willetta of Idlewild 3d at $65, and 
a fall sow at $30.50. The offering was 
presented in appropriate flesh for best In- 
terests of the buyer. More would un- 
doubtedly have added to the selling price. 
Messrs. Merfeld have a dozen desirable 
fall boars that they will be pleased to 
quote special prices on to those in need of 
same. They are sired by Merfeld’s Won- 
der, Colonel K., and one is by Hull's 
Grand Master Colonel.—Advertising No- 


Additional Field Notes 


THE WATERLOO BOY KEROSENE 
TRACTOR. 





A good many of our readers are inter- 
ested in tractors, and the state fair next 
week wili afford an opportunity of looking 
over tractors which should not be over- 
looked. Among the tractors on exhibit 
will be the Waterloo Boy kerosene trac- 
tor, and you can study this tractor and 
see just the work it will do, at the fair, 
as demonstration grounds for tractors 
will be provided this year. The Waterloo 
Boy sells at $750. It is light in weight, 
easy to operate, very economical in fuel, 
as it burns kerosene, and it is built for 
the average sized farm. The manufac- 
turers point out that it does the work of 
eight horses, and that it is sold at a pop- 





ular price, and fully guaranteed in every 
detail of construction. They invite you 














to not only look up their exhibit at 
lowa State Fair, but to write for the 
teresting catalog giving full 
concerning the Waterloo Boy. An excel- 
lent idea of the tractor can be gained p 
referring to the illustration on page 1131 
and if for any reason you should not at’ 


the 
In- 
particulars 


5 ~~ 5 PY at- 
tend the lowa State Fair, just drop then 
a postal card or letter request, and it will 


bring their actalog, and other interesting 
literature about tractor farming. They 
want you to be sure to look them up, and 
go over the engine with them if you Visit 
the fair.—Advertising Notice. " 





BUILDING WITH CEMENT. 

Some very interesting and practica] lit- 
erature on builcing all kinds of buildings 
on the farm with concrete has been issueq 
by the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., makers of the well-known 
Lehigh cement, which is sold by dealerg 
in practically every town in lowa. The 
Lehigh brand on a sack of cement is the 
guarantee of quality, and the manufac. 
turers are proud of their product, and the 
quality which ti represents. Lehigh ce. 
ment means uniform quality of strength 
fineness and color, and it is the product 
of twelve great cement mills, in varioug 
parts of the country. The Lehigh Port- 
and Cement Co. will not only be glad to 
send you plans for any building or remod- 
eling you want to do, but they will like- 
wise be glad to study the proposition over 
with you, and make suggestions for im- 
provements in remodeling old building or 
new buildings, which will be helpful and 
practical. The services of their experts 
are at your disposal. Just drop the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Chicago, II, 
a postal card or letter request, and prompt 
information concerning the plans for farm 
buildings and for other things built of ce- 
ment on the farm, which they have on 
hand, will be forwarded. The next time 
you buy cement, ask the dealer for Le- 
high. He will be glad to tell you about 
it.—Advertising Notice. 

AUTOMATIC GATES. 

Our readers frequently ask us with re- 
gard to automatic gates. We call their 
attention in this issue to the Up-to-Date 
automatic gate, made by the Up-to-Date 
Mfg. Co., Dept. E., Terre Haute, Ind. 
They sell their gate under a ten-year 
guarantee, and they are making a special 
offer to the first gate in each locality, and 
either a postal card or letter request will 
bring full particulars concerning their 
gate and their offer. An idea of the gate 
can be gained'by referring to the illus- 
tration in their advertisement on page 
1138.—Advertising Notice. 





WINCHESTER SHELLS. 


Our readers who are fond of hunting can 
always depend upon getting absolutely 
satisfactory loads by using Winchester 
Repeater shells. A big red “‘W” appears 
on every box of Winchester shells, and it 
is the Winchester Arms Co.’s guarantee 
of quality. Their shells are sold in prac- 
tically every town, and your dealer can 
supply you with the load desired. They 
fulfill all requirements essential for good 
shooting, and there is a _ satisfaction in 
shooting either Leader or Repeater sheils, 
which every hunter will appreciate.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





LOUDEN BARN EQUIPMENT AT THE 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 

The Louden Mfg. Co. will have a very 
complete exhibit of their Louden cow 
stalls and stanchions and barn equipment 
at the Iowa State Fair. They invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to-look them up, 
and they also invite them to ask for the 
very interesting book of barn plans which 
they have just issued. The Louden ad- 
vertisement appears on page 1111, and 
they will send this book on postal card or 
letter request. It will prove a very valu- 
able and helpful book to any of our read- 
ers who contemplate putting up barns of 
any kind this fall_—A“vertising Notice. 


SHELDON’S CONCRETE MIXER. 





George CC. Sheldon, president of the 
Sheldon Mfg. Co., of Box 2187 Nehawka, 
Neb., calis particular attention to the 


Sheldon home,made mixer, which his com- 
pany make, in a special advertisement on 
page 1104. This mixer runs by hand, or 
with one horse power engine, and it mixes 
two and one-half cubic feet per batch. 
The tilting dump discharges the mixaure 
to the wheelbarrow, and it is a_ convenient 
and easy mixer to use. Mr. Sheldon will 
be glad to have you drop him a line for 
the complete catalog, telling all about the 
mixer and the work it will do. Either @ 
postal card or letter request will bring full 
information by return mail. Read ihe 2 
yvertisement on page 1104.—Advertising 
Notice. 


A FOUR-PLOW TRACTOR. 








The Kinnard-Haines Co., of 858 Forty- 
fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., announce 
a Kinnard four-plow tractor, this tractor 


having sufficient power and weight to 
pull four fourteen-inch plows at the rate 
of two and two and a half miles per hour, 
and delivering corresponding power in the 
belt. It is mounted with the well-known 
Hyatt roller bearings. It is well built 
throughout. This tractor will be exhibited 
at the Iowa State Fair next week, and 
the manufacturers will be glad to have 
you write them at the above address for 
their interesting circular with regard to 
all of their tractors, and to look them up 
at the Iowa State Fair. The mention of 
our paper when asking for their catalog 
will be appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW ABOUT A CORN BINDER? 

A good deal more corn will be cut uP 
in Iowa this year than usual. The quick- 
est, best and most satisfactory way is by 
the use of the corn binder. Four excel- 
lent corn binders are made by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—the Deering, McCormick, Mil- 
yaukee and Osborne. The International 
Harvester Co. have issued interesting lit- 
erature giving full information concern- 
ing these corn binders, and they will be 
glad to send this literature, and also their 
interesting booklet, “A Silo for Every 
Farm,” on request.—Advertising Notice. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Louie H. Sheetz, Belle Plaine, Ta. 
Oct. 7—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Oct. 7—-R. E. Baldwin, Osceola, lowa. 
t. 


> he -asa¢ 


Oct. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, Iowa, 

Oct. aa E. Watts & Sons, Miles, lowa. 
+. 12—Geo. Lewis and others, Marshall- 
town, tg 

Oct. 13.—C. A. Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, 
Wall hy “Iowa. 

Oct. it—Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Ass’n, Aledo, Ill, O. H. Lee, Aledo, 
li, Secretary. 

Oct. 19 Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
't. 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 29—A..W. Book, Dixon, TIL 

Nov. jr Klett & Sen, Harper, Iowa, 

nd os. Brown & Son, Ollie, Iowa, 
at Ollie, Towa. 

Nov. 11—Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 

Nov. 18—E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Nov. 23—W. I. Toop, Auburn, ——_ 

Nov. 24—S. Green, Woodbine, 

Dec. 1—Fricke Bros., State’ Retains Ta. 

Dec. 8—Held_ Bros., fencer lowa. 

Dec. 16—Zobel Bros. sart, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—H. Prichard ra Son, Walnut, Ia., 
and C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, Ia. é 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Glenn Moss, Madrid, lowa; Cc. A. 
hosenfeld, Manager. 
Sept. i6—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, fa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Glen Moss, Garden Prairie, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—P. = Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS. 
Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Oct. 2—W. H. Barr & Son, Villisca, Iowa; 
sale at Red Oak. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, fa. 
Sept. 17—A, O. McMullen, Estherville, ia. 
Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, "Inwood, lowa. 
Oct. i—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Oct. 5—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Oc 6—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 





i—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia, 
7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, la. 
12— “H. Bigelow & Son, Aledo, IIL 

3 . A. Romey, Melvin, lowa 

. F. Merfeld, Greene, Iowa. 

ct. ap Handley, Carfoll, lowa. 

Oct. : aa W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, Ia, 














Nov. 3—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, lowa. 

Nov. 5—H. E. Wester, Sheldon, Towa. 

Noy. 12—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

16—F,. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Jan. 3—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Jan. 11—A. J. & L, L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 
lowa. 

Jan.12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
: ’. Knapp, Worthington, Minn. 
an c. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

an. i4—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Jan. 1 A—J. A. Vipond & Sons, at a Ia. 
4 —Malloy Bros., Montrose, 5S. 
1 J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble Rock, 


Ve 

i sic. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 283—E. A. Calkins, Ruthven, Iowa, 
Feb. 1—A. Schrage & Son, Bristow, lowa. 





Feb. 2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
Jowa,. 

Feb. 4—Mrs. G. H. Purdy & Son, Rock- 
ford, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

Feb. 7—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Feb. 8—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 


Feb. 8—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 


Feb. 9—A. La Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 1o—eer Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. Merfeld, Greene, Ia. 

Feb. ll Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Towa. 
Feb, te W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, 8. .D, 
Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer Spencer, Ss. D. 
Feb. 24—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 

Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, s. D. 
instead of March 3d. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 28—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
Sept. 29—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Sept. 29—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—W. H. Barr & Son, Villisca, Iowa; 
sale at Red Oak. 
Oct. 11—C.. A. Y Kelly, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Geo. Lewis, "Mars alltown, Ta. 
Oct. 29 Henry ‘Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 4—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—E. E. Farver, Sibley, ‘Iowa. 
Jan. 25—F. L. Powell, Algona, Iowa. 
Jan. 283—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
rT. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
owa 
Feb. o—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 21—Jas. Lawler, ‘Clare, Iowa. 
Feb, 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—W. 8S. Austin, mont, Iowa. 
CHESTER eo 
ot. a M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
on 
Oct. 33—J. L. Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 
Bent. 30—Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 
i. 15—D. S. Lyon & Sons, ‘Denver, Tl. 
oa 28—C, A. Brook, Washington, Iowa, 


PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 23—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
Dec. 7—W. 8. Corsa, Whitehall, Il. 
Dec. 8—F, W. Weinrich, Geneseo, Ill. 
WESTERN GRADE EWES. 


Sept. 8—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 
fowa, 





heenn Moss, of Madrid, Iowa, will hold 
mS first public sale of registered Angus 
oa October 15th, when he will sell a 

d offering of about forty head, partic- 
tars of which will be given later.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


ose who desire to make changes in or discon- 
unue > oor ents already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance = fg reach us 23 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
issue in order to be sure of nae being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clasa- 
ification or special —. Our pages — to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and 
can be made after pages are made up. Newt aaveriion: 
ments, Lowever, can usually be if reecived 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


SCHMADEKE’S CHESTERS. 


Mr. F. H. Schmadeke, of Clarksville 
Iowa, is progressing nicely with his herd 
of Chester Whites. He has more pigs 
this year than usual, something over 
eighty pigs raised, and no runts. The 
greater per cent are by his senior herd 
boar, Combination Masterpiece, son 
old Combination and Juniatta 0. K. 4th, 
two of the breed’s most prominent prize 
winners. It is this same mating that 
produced Combination 2d and Combination 
3d, both having made splendid —> 
tions. Combination Masterpiece is 
breeder and no mistake. He has put the 
strong backs, the good feet and heavy 

e on nearly every pig we saw on the 
Schmadeke farm. Besides, Mr. Schmadeke 
has a litter containing two good boars 
sired by the champion Frank. In many 
ways, these two pigs commend themselves 
for use in pure bred herds. One in par- 
ticular is very choice, being very lengthy, 
with exceptional breed character. There 
are aiso three fall boars for sale, which, 
to those looking for something with a 
little more size and all the good points 
of the spring pig, they should appeal to. 
They have not been crowded with flesh, 
but are in ideal condition for service. 
Schmadeke has one of the good herds we 
visit. In fact, he should feel very proud 
to be able to produce so many good pigs. 
He has many old customers among Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers, and he would like 
many more. He is in a position to please 
those who deal with him. k up his 
ecard and write him.—Advertising Notice. 


HUNTER & THOMPSON’S DUROCS. 


A couple of spring yearling boars, four 
of fall farrow, and a lot of spring pigs, 
are being offered elsewhere in this issue 
by Messrs. Hunter & Thompson, of Dike, 
Iowa. Mr. Thompson is the active partner 
and lives on the farm, while Mr. Hunter 
lives in Cedar Falls. At the Waltemeyer 
Bros.’ sale last fall, they purchased the 
top young boar, I Am Golden Model 3d. 
He has made a great development in the 
hands of these gentlemen, and besides 
has sired a fine lot of pigs. This is one 
of the largest sons of I Am Golden Model 
2d, the noted sire of prize winners, and 
that sold for $730 at the Waltemeyer Bros.’ 
winter sale. His dam was by the $73 
grand champion High Model, that weighed 
over 900 pounds, and that has made such 
a record in the Shanks herd. The four 
fall boars are among the best we have 
seen. They are perhaps not the largest, 
but they are even and smooth, and of the 
right character. Besides the pigs by I 
Am Golden Model 3d, they have some by 
Chief Model 3d, a son of the champion 
Chief Model 2d, and out of Crimson Queen 
2d, by Merfeld’s Wonder. This yearling 
boar is being offered for sale, and also 
one other of the same age. Messrs. Hun- 
ter & Thompson also breed pure bred 
fhort-horns of the milking strain. They 
have for sale both bulls and young cows 
and heifers. You will find this firm pleas- 
ing to do business with. They, like the 
class of stock they breed, are the sub- 
stantial kind. Correspond with them, or 
pay them a visit. When oding so, men- 
a Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 

ce. 








JANSSEN’S HAMPSHIRES. 


Mr. Heiko Janssen, of Thornton, Iowa, 
is offering some choice young boars fot 
sale, of both fall and spring farrow. He 
is also offering the April yearling, Jans- 
sen’s King, a very growthy, smooth hog, 
that has every appearance of maturing 
into a large boar. He is the sire of some 
of the spring pigs, and it was one of the 
boars by him that won first at the North 
fowa District Fair last week, at Mason 
City. Janssen’s King is out of Anna 
Reed, by Messenger Boy. His sire is a 
son of Dr. Scott. There are 220 head in 
the herd, headed by Bob, whose sire and 
dam, Everett True 2d and Gloria 2d, were 
both state fair winners, the latter being 
champion sow at Des Moines and 
last year. Mr. Janssen has been breeding 
Hampshires the past three years. 
herd is com ef large sows with good 
quality. A number are daughters of 
ie, the sire of several state fair win- 
ners. Mention Waliaces’ Farmer, and 
write him, and you will receive full in- 
formation. Read his advertisement.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


NEVILLE’S DUROCS. 

A word about the ge on the Dia- 
mond Farm, owned by Mr. L. Neville, 
of Aurelia, Iowa. Mr. Nevitie’s name is 
not a new one to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. His customers are his best adver- 
tisers. He is in line ig year with a good 
crop of both fall and spring pigs. The 
new herd omg amend Select, purchased 
a@ year Hi Seng mtn entirely satisfac- 
wr. veloped into a big he fs 

if on “— a change either —. = 
individually better than when 

rehased. A lot of the spring ~ i 

y Diamond Select, and they promise 
well. Their dams were mostly by Model 
A., the boar used in this herd for man 
years, which is to their advantage. 
good part of the spring pigs and all of 
the twenty fall boars are by Model A. To 
those in search of a real business 
we direct them to the fall boars here of- 
fered. They are bred to && et big, and they 
have been cared for to develop bone and 
muscle, and have never been fleshd. Mr. 
Neville’s herd of brood sows have steadily 
been improved since he first began breed- 
ing pure breds, and today finds — with 
one of the choice herds of the corn belt. 
The sows show plenty of scale, and have 
great coment vigor. In buying a 
boar or gilts from this herd, you are cer- 





tain of improvement with age. Model 
A is also being offered. He is a boar 
five years old this fall. He is well pre- 
served, strong and vigorous. Anyone 
wanting an aged boar will buy Model A. 
when they have seen his get. He is being 
priced very conservatively. We wiil have 
more to say about this herd a little later 
= See advertisement.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


EMERSON CRAB’S DUROCS. 


Mr. Crab, who is located at Aledo, Mer- 
cer county, Illinois, and whose nearest 
railroad station is Reynolds, Ii, is one of 
the good, reliable breeders of Duroc Jer- 
sey swine in Illinois. He is progressive 
and up-to-date in his breeding operations, 
always producing good, reliable specinfens 
of the breed. He has always maintained 
at the head of his herd the best sires that 
money would buy. A sire that is Cat 
excellent results in the herd is Red Model, 
a line-bred Crimson Wonder boar that 
Mr. Crab prizes very highly. The writer, 
in visiting his herd, observed that many 
of the top pigs that he is offering for sale 
at the present time are sired by Red Mod- 
el. He is offering a large number of 
choice spring boars and gilts sired )d this 
good sire and Orion’s Pride, by Orion's 
Chief. Another good sire used in the 
herd is Golden Model 34th Again, out of 
Golden Model 34th. Instructor C 4193A, by 
Instructor, is a sire in service. Mr. Crab’s 
spring pigs are uniformly good in color, 
length and quality, and he is offering 
them at reasonable prices. Our readers 
in need of something good in Duroc Jer- 
seys should write him for breeding and 
full particulars. They will find him up- 
right and dependable. Parties comies to 
the farm should come to Reynolds, [Ii1., 
as it is on the interurban railway between 
Rock Island and Monmouth and Galesburg 
with service about every two hours. He 
will gladly meet all customers who will 
hotity him in advance.—Advertising No- 
tice. . 


SHORT-HORN BULLS AND DUROCS 
OFFERED. 


A number of yearling Short-horn bulls 
are being offered elsewhere in this issue 
by Mr. L. A. Matern, of Wesley, Iowa. 
They comprise both Scotch and Scotch 
topped. One in particular, a dark. roan, 
fourteen-months Scotch bull, is of the 
sort most breeders are desirous of placing 
at the head of their herds. In fact, Mr. 
Matern has used him slightly on his herd. 
He is a son of Great Goods, by the well- 
known $1,000 Carter’s Choice Goods, his 
dam being of the Crimson Flower family. 
Mr. Matern also has a good herd of Duroc 
Jerseys, and is in a position to supply 
spring boars to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. Colonel M., by King the Colonel, and 
Colonel Select, by Chief Select, are the 
main sires. The breeding herd contains 
daughters of such noted sires as The 
Professor, Instructor, Cherry Chief, Col- 
onel Algo and Henry Orion. A good class 
of registered Percherons are also main- 
tained on the farm. Those interested in 
the above lines of stock can, by writing 
Mr. Matern, get any desired information. 
We might add that Mr. Matern also con- 
ducts pure-bred sales. His knowledge of 
the pure-bred business, and his wide ac- 
quaintance among breeders, is of value 
to those employing his services. Corre- 
spond with him for open dates.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


CLYDE STALLIONS FOR SALE. 


R. O. Miller & Sons, Lucas, Iowa, re- 
port that the Short-horn bulls they have 
been advertising are all sold, but that 
they have some Clyde stallions that are 
first-class, and for sale. Two of them are 

rize winners, one of the show colts be- 
ng Clyde Prince Charlie, that stood third 
in his class in the last Toronto show, and 
ahead of any Canadian bred colt in the 
class. The other show colt was sired by 
one of the best sons of Baron O’Buclivie 
and the dam is an extra good i imported 
mare. They consider this colt as good as 
any they ever owned. Their Short-horn 
herd is headed by Missie Marqtis, a show 
bull that will compare favorably with the 
best to be found anywhere. See ad., and 
write Messrs. Miller if interested in *buy- 
ing, or they will be pleased to have you 
make them a visit at their fine home.— 
Advertising Notice. 


DUROC HERD BOAR OFFERED. 

Chief Model 2d, the big young Duroc 
Jersey herd boar owned by Mr. Peter 
Jacobs, of Kanaranzi, Minn., is for sale. 
Mr. Jacobs is going out of business, which 
is his reason for offering him, and "he will 
be sold cheap. We are fami with this 
boar, and have been since he was a pig; 
and will say that he is a very high-class 
boar. Besides, he sires good stock. His 
breeding is in be advertisement, and if 
you are looking f 
bred right, don’t lose any 
in touch with Mr. Jacobs.—Advertising 

ce. 


PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE. 


Duane Rigby, Mechanicsville, Iowa, will 
sell a number of his registered mares at 
this time, as R orvot 9 mos elsewhere in this 

Wallaces’ Farmer representative 
recently inspected these mares, and found 
them attractive to buyers, both in ages 
and individual merit. All the older mares 
are bred to a good imported horse, and 
are safe in foal. Mr. Rigby is. located 
about half-way between Mechanicsville, 
on the Northwestern, and rg oy on the 
Milwaukee railroad. Write him if inter- 
ested in buying, or visit him at his well- 
improved farm.—Advertising Notice. 


THE SANTA FE we ae SPECIAL 
TO CALIFORNIA 

Mr. C. L. Seagraves gunerai coloniza- 
tion agent of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, Chicago, Ti, has is- 
sued an itinerary of the special farmers’ 
party for a tour of California farms and 
fairs. It tells about the trip, the cost of 
taking, points to be visited, including the 
expositions, and a g many of our read- 
ers who have been contemplating a trip 
to the coast should Lge interested po this 
trip. ‘The first special trip will leave Chi- 
cago on October 14th a it is the inten- 
tion to run a se ta Fe Farmers’ 
Special during Weccuher “the exact date 





of which will be given later. A postal 
card or letter request will bring the in- 
teresting little booklet, and we suggest 
that our readers send for it.—Advertising 
Notice. 


apa es RAMS FOR SALE, 

Mr. C. B. Walker, Memphis, Mo., a suc- 
oinatek. reliable breeder of high-class 
registered Shropshire sheep, is now offer- 
ing rams for sale in a new announce- 
ment, elsewhere in this issue. They are 
sired’ by a superior imported ram, the 
oniy kind Mr. Walker has used for years. 
If interested in buying a high-class Shrop 
ram of good type and quality, you will do 
well to patronize Mr. Walker while you 
ean pick from the good ones he is offer- 
ing.—Advertising Notice. 


THE glnB CYLINDER ee AT 
HE IOWA STATE FAIR 

This de car, which has seen on 
the market for nearly a year, wiil be 
exhibited at the Iowa State Fair next 
week, and the manufacturers and the lo- 
eal distributers, D. S. Kruidenier, 111) 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa, extend you 
a cordial invitation to look uP the exhibit, 
and to look over the Cadillac Eight, as 
they know the farm folks who have used 
the CadiNac Eight this year have been 
mighty enthusiastic advocates thereof. 
Thirteen thousand eight-cylinder cars 
were built this year, and the trouble with 
the manufacturers has been to supply the 
emand. A demonstration of the Cadillac 

ight is the most convincing argument the 
manufacturers and dealers find in the sale 
of the car. It is likely that you will 
able to see the eight-cylinder Cadillac at 
the fair, and it may also possible for 
you to secure a ride in this wonderful car 
at the fair. If not at the fair, you will 
undoubtedly be able to secure a ride by 
calling at your dealer’s, as the manufac- 
turers invite you to get in touch with 
your dealer and arrange for a demonstra- 
tion. They give some very interesting in- 
formation with regard to the unqualified 
endorsement of the ight-cylinder Cadiflac 
in their special advertisement on our in- 
side front cover this week, and they in- 
vite those who are interested in automo- 
biles to look over this advertisement and 
to read it. They want you to see the car 
if possible, and secure a demonstration, 
and they will appreciate your leoking up 
their exhibit at the fair and in getting in 
touch with their dealer. Catalog deserib- 
ing in detail their famous V-type eight- 
eylinder engine, with which this car is 
equipped, and the other features which 
make the Cadillac a desirable car, can be 
obtained by writing the Cadillac Moter 
Phe Co., Detroit, Mich.—Advertising No- 

ee. 

BUY A SILO. 


Everything points to the silo being a 
profitable investment this year, and our 
readers who have not already arranged to 
buy a silo should maké their plans to 
place their order as early as possible. The 
Western Silo Co., of 105 Eleventh St., Des 
Moines, towa, in a special advertisement 
on page 1135, point out that they can ship 
the Champion silo with oil filled staves 
and with their special interlocking an- 
choring system, within twenty-four hours 
of the time of receipt of the order. They 
eall particular attention to the fact that 
there is no need for the farmer who has a 
silo to worry about his corn crop. The 
advertisement is an interesting one, and 
the Western Silo Co. will be glad to send 
you their literature with regard to the 
Champion silo, and to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask with reference 
thereto. They claim that their silos are 
sold at the lowest price ever made, quality 
considered, and they want an opportunity 
to prove their statement. Write them at 
once, stating what size silo you want, and 
they will quote you price by return mail, 
or if you want to phone them a silo order, 
they will be glad to fill it, and they don’t 
believe any of our readers who order a 
silo of them will be disappointed.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


GRAIN DUMPS AND ELEVATORS. 


A good many of our readers will find 

a@ good wagon dump and elevator a profit- 
able investment. There are a num of 

dum and elevators advertised in 

Wallaces’ rmer, and we suggest to our 
readers that they ask for the literature 
from the various manufacturers. This 
literature gives full information, and it 
will enable you to make a select 
With a good wagon dump and elevator, 
the load of grain or corn can be unteaded 
in just a few moments’ time, and it saves 
time at a season of the year when time 
counts most for the farmer, te say noth- 
ing of the back-breaking work. If you 
do not have an elevator on your farm, it 
is certainly worth while to investigate the 
proposition. Look their advertise- 
ment, and write for the literature of the 
different manufacturers, mentioning Wal- 
al Farmer, please.—Advertising No- 

ce. 





J. EF. Smith, Victor,. Iowa, has raised 

— 125 Duroc Jersey pigs, for this 

trade. They are good, as usual, 

and will be offered for sale shortly, when 

more particulars will be given.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


Registered Guernsey bulis and pairs not 
related are now offered from the good herd 
owned by Grant Enlow, at Guernsey Place 
adjoining Fairfield, Iowa. See ad, an 
write for particulars.—Advertising No- 


H. H. Reed, of Marengo, Iowa, offers 
yearling Shropshire rams for sale at med- 
erate prices. They are sired by an lowa 
State Fair first prize winner, a winner 
for Bitterman. Mr. Reed also maintains 
an ozoenent herd of pure-bred Angus cat- 
tle, and has a few young bulls for sale. 
He will be at the state fair with some of 
pay stock. See him or write if interested 

in buying.—Advertising Notice. 

Colonel O. S. Johnson, of Tipton, Iowa, 
has built up a good auction business, do- 
ing a general farm and stock business, and 
in connection he now makes a specialty 
of dairy cattle auction work. His Decem- 
ber dates are practically all taken, but he 
has. dates open in other months ‘that he 
could give our readers holding sales, and 
would be glad to hear from them. His 
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business card appears elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 

A well-improved Kansas farm of 200 
acres is advertised for sale by W. A. 
Gilliland, of Denison, Kan. The farm is 
well located, lays fine, and the improve- 
ments include a good house, a concrete 
barn, double corn crib, two windmills, 
good wells, all well fenced, mostly hog 
tight, buildings nearly all new. This farm 
is undoubtedly worth investigating, and 
those interested should write Mr. Gilli- 
land.—Advertising Notice. 

Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, Iowa, 
will hold a public sale of high-grade ewes 
September 8th, when they expect to seil 
about 1,200 head of western ewes, sired 
by Shropshire rams from their well- known 
Pioneer lowa flock. They also offer 100 
two-year-old pure bred rams for sale, 
that will enable buyers to make a good 
selection for flock headers, or they would 
seli in a carload lot. See ad, and write, 
if interested, mentioning W allaces’ Farm- 
er.— Advertising Notice. 

Messrs. C. J. Janssen & Son, of Meser- 
vey, lowa, made a splendid showing - with 
their herd of Durocs at the recent North 
Iowa District Fair, held at Mason * City. 
In fact, they won the lion’s share of the 
ribbons against — of competition. The 
senior yearling boar, Hillcrest Chief, was 
champion of the show. This is the boar 
that Messrs. Janssen purchased in Indi- 
ana. He would be a difficult boar to de- 
feat, with a little more flesh, at the Iowa 
State Fair. Messrs. Janssen have around 


ninety spring pigs which they will offer 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers in the near 
future.—Advertising Notice. 

The Chicago Steel Post Co., of 208 S. 


La Salle St., Chicago, IIL, will exhibit 
their Royal steel fence posts at the lowa 
State Fair. There are special features 
about these posts which they want you 
to investigate, and they will deem it a 
favor if Wallaces’ Farmer readers inter- 
ested in putting up fencing of any kind 
this fall will look up their exhibit, and 
investigate personally Royal steel posts. 
The manufacturers are making special 
discounts on orders given at the fair, so 
that it will be worth your while to look 
them up.—Advertising Notice. 

Carey M. Jones, an Iowa boy, who has 
made a splendid success in crying live 
stock sales all over the country, advises 
us that he is booking a splendid lot of 
sales for the coming season, and that he 
believes it will be the best season since 
he has taken up the auction work. Very 
few auctioneers have a wider acquaint- 
ance than Mr. Jones. He is an energetic 
and capable worker for the party who 
holds the sale, and deserves oy success 
he has achieved. He will be glad to cor- 
respond with our readers, giving them a 
list of his available dates. It would be 
well to write him as early as possible.— 
Advertising Notice. 

E. C. Forrest, of big type Poland China 
ame, will hold two public sales this fall, 
one at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, September 28th, 
and the other at Lyons, Iowa, September 
29th. Mr. Forrest has moved to Mt. Ver- 
non since his last sale, and on his new 
place adjoining Mt. Vernon he has built a 
new hog house, a new barn, equipped a 
sale pavilion, and is in fine shape for 
business. He still owns his big farm at 
Miles, and, in partnership with his son, 
maintains a good herd of Polands at that 
place also. Watch for particulars of the 
sale offerings in a later issue, and write 
early for the catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 


One of the early fall Short-horn sales 
will be held by Louie Sheetz, Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, October Sth. Mr. Scheetz plans to 
sell about fifty-five head at this time, 
which will be a good, useful offering, in- 
cluding twenty-five or thirty cows with 
calves at foot, a number of heifers, and 
fifteen or eighteen young bulls. The calves 
are by King Brawith and Sultan’s Pride, 
the former a son of Sultan of Wayside, 
and the latter a son of Sultan Goods, by 
Good Choice. King Brawith and Stamp’s 
Goods are the present herd bulls, the lat- 
ter a good roan yearling, sired by Merry 
Goods. King Brawith is a two-year-old, 
of the blocky,-early maturing type, very 
smooth and mellow. Watch for particu- 
lars concerning the offering in later is- 
sues, and write early _for sale catalog, 
mentioning W alinces’ Farmer. —Advertis- 
ing Notice. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


eS 


EDIGREED Airedale Terrier Pups— 
The best farm dog that lives. Males, $12.50; 
females, $10.00. FRED GATES, Nevada, lowa. 


Percheron Mares 


| Now Have for Sale Six Good, Big 
Registered Percheron Mares 
biacks and greys,2 years to 5 years old. All older 
mares bred to good imported stallion and safe. See 
these if interested in buying. Farm about half way 
between Northwestern and Milwaukee railroads. 


DUANE RIGBY, Mechanicsville, lowa 


The big show 2-year-old Duroc herd boar 


CHIEF MODEL 2d 125959 


FOR SALE 
Sire, the champion Chief Model; dam, Crimson 
Rose Again 3d, daughter of the grand champion 
Model Chief 2d and the #375 sow. Crimson Rose 
Again, by the grand champion Crimson Wonder 











Again. Am going out of business and wil! eel! this 
boar at a bargain. One of the very best ever bred 
by Shanks. 


PETER JACOBS, Kanaranzi, Minn. 


JERSEYS. 


TiS 


MAMPSHIRES. 











Wet have sold all the helfers and helfer ered 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Registered Jerseys For Sale 


Four young cows now milking; one fresh a short 
time, one to be fresh again in December; two young 
heifer calves, one 16-mo, old bull. All A-1. Some of 
the cows giving 15 to 30 lbs. milk daily, all sound 
udders and in good milking condition. Prices rea- 
sonable. For further particulars, address 
F. K. Converse, Box 127, Dunnell, Minn. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchiand Hengerveld Coiantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 














GUERNSEYS. 


Imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25.1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pounds, fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dain is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parti- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 
fr GUERNSEY balls, 685 to $150. Also pairs 


5 not related. Glenwood breeding. Farm adjoins 
town on southwest. Address GUERNSEY PLACE, Fairfield, lowa. 








RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


effers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several! are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Bulis—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages,qseveral 
eoming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six to 
eight months old. Some of these are from advaneed 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 

EK. E. THACY & SON, Nashua, lowa 


IOWA'S 








Algona, lowa 








SHEEP. 


Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 

Largest and best lot we have ever 

offered, included are 100 two-year- 

olds of fine type. 1200 western year- 

ling ewes at auction, September 8th. 


PIONEER 
FLOGK = ea 








priced reasonable. 


Cc. A. BROOK, 


(00 Select Hampshire Boars 100 


Sired by Brook’s Choice 
Joe 15799 and Shelby True Belt. 
represented at Des Moines and “Frisco” this year. 


14861, Gomeite of 1913 International, or by Capt, 


Herd has made strong fair record and Will be 


Boars for sale are immuned ang 


Nothing but desirable animals sent out as breeders 


Washington, ton, lowa 





Goodland Farm Hampshires 


Good husky March boars and gilts, of best blood 
lines, at $20 each, either sex, to Sept. Great saving 
on price and express to buy now. 


THOS. L. MAXWELL, Creston, Iowa 


(00—HAMPSHIRE BOARS—i09 


Sired by the grand champions, General Tipton 
Sir Brookview. Pigs mostly of March and April far. 
row and choice. Inspection invited. Write for 
booklet. I MARTIN, 
R, 8, Lancaster, Missouri 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


220 in herd. Fall and spring boars for sale at $20 to 
$35 each. Also the big yearling, Janssen’s King 
26325, sire of first prize pig at Mason City. Win- 
ning blood lines throughout, 


HEIKO JANSSEN, Thornton, lowa 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


35 selected early spring boars and 10 of fal] farrow, 
Main sires, Wild Bill, by the noted Cherokee Lad, 
and Melpine Prince. Our boars are bigger and 
lengthier than usual, Let us hear from you 

FRED E. ZWEMKE, Galva, lows 








SHORT.HORNS. 








ville, Mo.; Secretary, F. W. Harding, Chicago, I11.; 


Directors: 
Reid, Manstield, Ohio; Gentry, N. H. , Sedalia, Mo.; 
ville, Ill.; Scofield, Frank, Hillsboro, Texas; 


Carpenter (ex-officio), Benjamin C. 





Officers of the American Short-horn Breeders’ Association: 

penter, Mansfield, Ohio; Vice-President, Jobn R. Tomson, Dover. Kans.; Treasurer, C. D. Bellows, Mary- 
Assistant Secretary, P. K. Groves, Chicago, Lil. 

Allen, Benjamin C., Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Otis, C. A., “Cleveland, Ohio; Prather, J. F., Williams- 
Tomson, 
Iowa; F. E. Jackson, Hurley, 8. D.; H. C. Stewart, Elk Garden, Va. 
“Allen, J. F. Prather, H. O. Weaver, Frank Scofield. 





President, Reid Car- 


Brown, James, Chicago, Ill.; Carpenter, 


John R., Dover, Kan.; Weaver, H. O., Wapello, 


Executive Committee: 3 teld 








“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs, 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all oo. 
J. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd, 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 lbs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls fromi month to 2 years 
old. Residenceintown. H.L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, Iowa. 


6 Fine Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on — to 

A. L. MASON Early, Sac Co., lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, 


{5 Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


Reds and roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable Scotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the bulls and the price 
areright. Visit us at once or write. 

WHITSITT BROS.,. Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 














Rockwell City, lowa 








Shropshire Rams 


We are offering for sale 15 very fine registered 
rams, sired by an imported Minton ram and Ameri- 
canewes. What we lack in numbers we make up in 
quality. Prices in keeping with quality and breeding. 


C. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 


Shropshire Rams 


85 yearlings for sale, all by the rams we personally 
selected in Great Britain. Dams are either imported 
or out of imported ewes. They are typical Shrop- 
shires. HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa 


Grandview Shropshire Sheep 


A fine bunch of yearling rams for sale at reason- 
able prices from imported sires and imported and 
home bred ewes. They are well covered, strong 
boned fellows. Inspection invited. 
Cc. J. WILKINSON, RK. 2, 








Colfax, Iowa 


ORCHARD GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want a big, heavy-boned, well-wooled Shrop- 
shire ram with lots of type, at @ reasonable price, 
you should write me (stating what you want) for 
prices and description. 

EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, lowa 








ANGORA GOATS. 


Angora Goats 


250 head for sale including does, wethers and 
Kids; alsos few bucks. They are good heavy fleecers 
from registered stock. Just the thing to clean up 
brush land and will urn a good profit from their 
mohair. Will sell in lots.to suit purchaser. Write 
for particulars or come and see them 
W. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 














SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state fair 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 

H. H, REED, Marengo, Ilewa 


For Sale—Herd Ram 
A. S. A. 360369 by great English 
ram; Dickins $79.. Sired,our best 
. selling rams. Price $25. 19 Shrop- 
% shire-2 yr. and 12 yrig. rams, actual 
wts. 160 to 235 Ibs., $15 to $22:50. 








€. W. CHANDLER, Kellerton, Ia. 








15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 808446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy. red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for 125. Call or write. 


Cc. H. Jackson, Avoca, lowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. -Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 8 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
queiader 346257. Write or yisit the farm. 

Leno H. Rollins, Central City, Iowa 
(Successer to Jordan & Dunn). 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty buils. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
bull. Address 
ERA CHASE & SON, 


Young Short-horn Herd Bull Offered 


Roan Crown 428794, pure Scotch. 19 mos. old. 
Low set, smooth and even, perfect head ——* orn. 


Rockford, lowa 














Back Grove, Ia. 





dandy bull. The first check for €200 takés him. 
W. I. JACQU Galva, towa 
Duroe Jersey boars for sale. — 





Please mention: this ‘paper when. writing. 





Short-horn Bulls 


Scotch and Scotch Tepped 


Reds and dark roans. A half dozen to offer from 12 
to 14 months old. One Scotch bull that is best in 
herd, a great prospect. 

Also breeder of Durocs and yee tte 
Some right good fall and spring boars for sale 


L. A. MATERK, Wesley, lowa 
10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped, 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Go.. lowa 


rae Meet SHORT-HORNS 


HERD OF sess 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmona, iowa 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid iot of 9 
yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy bullt, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three aes good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


to Colfax. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls for sale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 lb. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Gienfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sat 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Biooms—in ages from 11 mos. to 2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
P, J. LEAHY, Williamsburg. lowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMore OF ALT 73105 and ITo BLAck- 
BIRD Hero 3p. Former a winner at every big slow 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 7 
ready for service. #100 gets the best. 

7M. D. PRICE, Holstein. lows 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Six good, growthy young bulls, of _—* type and 
quality, sired by Brookside Eclipser 152623, at rea 
sonable prices. 

Geo. C. Lamond, 

















Montezuma, lows’ 
——— 





HEREFORDS. 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE ARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Ss 

Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order ea 
you save in two ways—express charges: are et ab 

pigs cost leas at3 months than at-6months of #g¢ 

Can furnish pairs not related. Na. : f 
FARGO & MYERS, * Reahela, 8. Dak: 


Mae FOOT HOGS. A classy pies bot 
old, 2 yearling males, June farrowed ie 0! 
sexes. H.C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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ee 
POLAND-CHENAS. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 





OUR MOTTO 
ARGE P | d Chin WITH 
ZONED orang=- as QUALITY 
Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest lowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
jnow your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
One berd boar, fall boar and gilts, March boar and 
gilts open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 


jast fall GEORGE GLYNW, 
B. 2. Sioux Rapids, lowa 





“Proud Cherry’ 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads eur herd of champion bred Durocs. 
by the champion Chief Model for sale. One is a real show 
specimen. Address 


A few fall boars 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





Immuned Big Type Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts $5. 


We are offering some of the biggest and best spring boars and gilts we have ever raised, and we believe 





Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
fn thin flesh, Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
splendid two-year-old herd boar, Giant Look 
207741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lewa 
BiG EARLY FEB. AND MARCH BOARS 


2 s 

Biz Type Poland -Chinas 
135 spring boars—all immunized. Herd headed by 
Longfellow Again and bel’s J b 
Am told that two Diggerand better boars cannot be 
found in one herd. e breed nothing but big stuff— 
never have. The young are not loaded with 
flesh—naturally big because they are bred that way. 
Address BARRY ULTTEN BOG 

O’Brien County, 


Krumm’s Big Type Poland-Chinas 


IMMUNED 


A dozen seleeted fall boars and 35 of our top — 
boars to Offer. Big Black Orange 226579 
Long Jumbo 2t0207 are the main sires, and 
many of their dams are by the great Krumm’s 
Chief Price. Write for actual measurements and 
weights. We don’t guess at these things. If you 
want to see some mighty good hogs call on 
CHARLIE KRUMM, Postville, lewa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


forsale. Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
that has more than made good. One of the great 
boars at a nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 
and spring pigs of either tex. 
L. S. Fisher & Son, 


~ Polard-China Boars 


Some good stretchy fall boars to offer at from 835 
to$5v cach. Also a number of spring boars that will 
appeal to those wanting something growthy. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa 








° 
Archer, lowa 








Edgewood, lowa 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, K10401 Beau Victor, 
889%25. Young bulls for sale: also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


i. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


One of our herd bulls, a state fair winner and a 
proven breeder. A few calves now old enough for 
service. Some choice herd headers. 

L. 8. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 














AUCTIONEERS. 


learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Scheol and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught fm five weeks. Write today 
forfree catalog. Term opens December 6th. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


i. $5 W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. 
ld us make the next still better, and we will 
elp you. 


LA. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
perience inthe pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, EOWA. 


W. 6, LOOKINGBILL Stev‘ivcrionere 


Has the reputation of being the most successful real 
state auctioneer west of the Mississippi River. 
Write me for information, dates and terms, at 

SAC CITY, 10WA 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


with ©. ©. KEIL, Grinnell, Lowa 
2% years experience in selling live stock. Many yeara 
*tperience in breeding. A good judge of vaiues and 
* wide acquaintance make my services especially 


Valuable. Write for 
AUCTION EER 


N. G, KRASCHEL stcs:os%en 
0, 4 JOHNSO LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TLIPTON, 10WA 























LIVE STOCK 








some of hong biggest and best you will find anywhere. They are of prize winning blood lines too, and priced very 


r e. 
M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


Come and see them. Farm adjoins town on north. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
M 


onroe, lowa 





CRABS’ DUROC JERSEYS Choice Spring Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Red Model, a line bred Crimson Wonder sire; also by Orion’s Pride, Golden Model 84th 


Again and Instructor C. 





Have quality, length and color that will satisfy. Prices reasonable. Write 
or visit the Lerd. Railroad station is Reynolds, on R. I. 8. 
Interurban. Will meet all who will advise me in advance. 


EMERSON GRABS, Aledo, Mercer Co., tit. 


I will make a special inducement to jack custom- 
ers during the summer months. I have 


45 JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and lasts 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States. 
IT also have a lot of good stallions. 

W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 











GRANT LYNN’S 
DUROGS 


Eleven goed rugged fall boars for sale by Lynn’s 
Golden Model, iitter mate to I Am Golden Model 
2d. Also a great lot of spring boars by Lowa Vol- 
unteer and Medel. The former weighed 645 
Ibs. at 15 mos., the latter 750 Ibs. at 22 mos. 


Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Prince Albert 


by Chief's Col.; dam, Mc’s Dream—both Interna- 
tional and state champions. Heads our herd, 
“a half ton hog,” Sunkist High Model, best 
yearling in west. Sunkist Defender also inservice. 
Bear and sow sale Oct. 13. Ask for catalog. 


GEO. A. ROMEY 


Sunkist Farm, MALVERN, IOWA 
Send bids to Wallaces’ Farmer. 





s 
Weiland’s winzc., Duro 
Winning 

Home of the grand champion, Missourt Model 
Tep, and the first prize bens ge | Wonder. 
Boars to offer—the teps of 60 fall pigs and 125 of 
spring farrow—mostly by above two boars. Few by 
Fashion, few by Cel. Protection and out of 
the #410 Ashby Maid. Does it pay to raise good 
ones? Come and see our herd. 


R. J. WEILAND, Canistota, So. Dak. 


DurocJerseys 
Fall and Spring Boars to Offer 


Very large and showing breed character, mostly by 
Merfeld’s Wonder and the champion Chief 
Model 2d. Five spring boars by Illustrator, three 
by Chief’s Col., Jr.. two by King Gano, three by Col. 
K. For particulars address 


W.F.Merfeld, Greene, lowa 


| Am Golden Model 6th 158849 


FOR SALE 


The big, massive Duroc boar that won second at 
Des Moines and Huron last year, and for which we 
paid $410. He will be sold to settle a partnership 
deal. He is a mighty hard boar to fault. Aliso early 
spring boars by him and by Famcy’s Victor 
159739. Four already sold at $75 each. 


B. C. MARTS, Hampton, lowa 
CRIMSON WONDER 


FALL BOARS 


offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 


sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos. for $200, and 
out of 600 and 700 Ib. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herd of high grade Guernsey 
cattle. Address 


F. H. DICKEY, 


Diamond Farm Duroes 


February, March and April boars for the season’s 
trade. Also 2 good, growthy fall boars. Main sires: 
Medel A., mond Select and Orion 
Friend. Model A. is forsale. We areina position 
to supply meritorious stock of a business character 
to both old and new customers. Priced tosell. Also 
open gilts offered. Herd immuned. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Gherokee Co., lowa 
Duroc Jerseys—Iimmuned 


Well developed, large fall and spring boars for sale 
by Golden Model 30th—litter mate to champion 
Golden Model 3ist, and as good a boar. A few of 
other breeding. 

BM. A. McCAFFREE, 


For Sale—WMarion’s Wonder Again 141659 


The biggest Crimson Wonder two-year-old ever 
offered, a show boar, a state fair winner of first. $200 
buys him. Regardless of price you can’t find one 
for sale of his equal. 

FERDINAND FINK, Albert Lea, Minn. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Good vigorous fall and spring boars for sale at 
farmer’s prices. Also the yearling herd boars, Bie 
Crimson COL., CoL. REDEEMER, and a son of King the 
Col. If you are looking for a boar we can do business. 
E. A. THOMPSON, Terril, lowa 











Emmetsburg, lowa 








Janesville, lowa 











Duroc Jersey Boars 


Chain Breeding and Individuality 


Boars sired by CC. W. Col. 150395 
and Grand Wonder 167591. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, Carroll, lowa 


Duroc Jerseys Immuned 


Fifteen fall boars and my crop of spring pigs to 
offer. We have particular boars for particular peo- 
ple. New blood for old customers. Main sires 
Cherry Chief's Model and King the Col. ist. Others, 
King the Col. by Golden Model 34th, Crimson Wonder 
Prince, Fancy’s Victor and Dusty Wonder. The 
young boar, King the Col. 1st, for sale. Also fall and 
spring gilts. Money back if pig isn’t as described. 
H. Ss. FAIN, Kmmetsburg, lowa 


HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 


Spring Boars for Sale 


125 good pigs raised. Their blood is mainly of 
the three families—Crimson Wonder, Golden Model 
and Cherry Chief. They are agrowthy lot and of the 
type that will please. Plenty of 100 Ib. pigs in July. 
Have shipped fall boars to 3 different states which 
pleased customers. For prices and particulars ad 

GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 

Bred sow sale January 14th. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


forsale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
wilt please. He is a boar that will makea reputation 
for any breeder if given a chance. For full particu- 














A. 3 LEECH, Luverne, Minn 
Hunter & Thompson 


Breeders of cheice Durocs and milking 
Short-herns 
We are offering at the present time early spring 
boars by the splendid sire, kK Am Geldem Model 
>» and other well known boars. Also 4 very classy 
fall boars. Besides, we have 2 real good spring year- 
If we will sell cheap. and young cows to be 
at all times. For particulars address as above. 


SMALLING’S DUROCS 


Alimited number of extra choice large spring boars 
to offer. Sires—Crimson oyal, g Gano, 
High Model, Golden Model 30th; weights 140 Ibs. July 
20th. A good yearting by Mo. Model Top and out of 
a King the Col. dam. A number of large, growthy 


fall boars. Address 
Ss. O. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 


COLONEL WONDER 


The biggest Duroe Jersey boar in the world, we be- 
HMeve, for his age. Weight 717 4bs. at 16 mos. and 24 
days. A show boaras well. Spring boars forsale by 
him, and others. 

J. A. VIPOND & SONS, 


10 fine yearling boars 
Duroc Jersey Boars at seascnadio prices. 
kL. L. De YOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 








Algona, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





HORSES. 





Lye $300, your pick 19 head $400, your pick 27 head #500. Bar- 

gains for summer buyers. Registered Percheron stallions coming 2, 
3,4 and 5 yrs. old. Biggest and most useful moderate priced selection in 
the country. Ton type, some medium, some 2200 ibs. Sound and from 
Grandsons twice Internationa! Champion Purx and from 
BEsIQUE mares doing farm work. Young registered mares also for sale. 
* Pne Fred Chandler Percheron Ranch, BR. 7, Chariton, Ia. 


sound stock. 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Alse Percheron mares in foal. 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 


Come and see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





Clydesdale Stallions 
For Sale 


We now have for sale some Clyde stallions that are 
first class, and including Clyde Prince Charlie, who 
won over all other Canadian bred stallions in class. 
Another show colt we offer is by one of the greatest 
sons of Baron O’Buclivie, and is as good as we ever 
owned. Come and see them. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, lowa 





Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Oid 


inetuding Baron’s Pride, Illinots futurity winner, alse 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 lb. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scoteh Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Hoopesten, IMinots | 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of apring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEP. MENT, lowe 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Big Type 0.1.€.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or September 
farrow. A,.fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next30 days. A few 
choice spring pigs. Our stock is all first e * 
We ship C. 0. D., and Register FREE in the 0. I. C. 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and illinois state 
fair than all other breeders pat together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CITY, MICH. 


220 Chester White Pigs 


Largely the get of our noted stre of winners, Chief 
Select, and his son, Outloek. Eariy March boars 
forsale; perfect thrift and well grown. 


Look Us Up at the lowa Stade Fair 


A sample of our herd will be on exhibition. 


ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, iowa 


Ed. Anderson’s Chesters 


24 Fall Boars to Offer 


and a lot of spring farrow sires. Big Chief int 
and Calloway’s Favorite, the latter the biggest junior 
yearling in the west, a first prize boar at the Missouri 
state fair. Our pigs are fully up to the standard of 
former years. We still ship C. O. D. Our cus- 
tomers must be satisfied. 
ED. ANDERSON, 











Alta, Iowa 


Chester Whites 


SHIPPED C. O. D. 


Some big fall boars, a dozen of February farrow 
(these are show pigs). Aisoa lotof March and April 
farrow. Sires, Col. Verno 838535 and Grand 
Duke 25063. New blood for old customers. A 
square deal to everyone. 


J. P. ANDERSON 


ALTA, IOWA 


Gaffey’s Chester Whites 


We have never raised a more uniform lot of big, 
smooth early pigs. 165 raised from 25 sows. Also 15 
fall boars. Main sires, Straight Goods and 
Joy Boy. 

EVERYTHING VACCINATED 
Write your wants. 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


Old Homestead @. |. C.’s 


Quality and reasonable prices have made the name 
familar to breeders in every state. Have some extra 
200 and 250 ib. boars and gilts for sale; also a 
ne lot of spring and summer pigs, 60 to 125 lbs. 
Immuned and registered free, 
Rushville, 1. 


A. M. FOSTER, Box 609, 
The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sow, luia 4th by the noted champloa 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with scale. 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Ia, 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


For sale—-March and Apri! pigs of the high stand- 
ard of quality and individual excellence that has 
been maintained in this herd for over a quarter of a 
century. Inspection invited. 
BRUCE HR. VALE, 





BOX 85, 














Bonaparte, lowa 


Chester White Boars serrova: 
e APPROVAL 
of early spring farrow. also of fail and winter. We 
breed for aize, good bone and feet. Dams mostly by 


White Wonder, the 800 Ib. first prize winner. 
T. F. ROUSHOLDER, Newell, lowa 


Maple Grove Herd Chester Whites 


A large crop of spring boars, showing scale and 
breed character. Sire, Combination Master- 
Piece 122313. Aljlso% good fall boars. Write 


F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 
O. LC. S22 GHBOTEE WHITE bears 


and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Li. 











type, cholera immune. 





O T BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
o ae «sows. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
celal prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 





TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 

















15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready tomove. Also 
have a fine lot of f boars ready for service, the 
} right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 


id. B&B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 
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(Lehigh Cement Sav 
‘From Ruin —— 


“Tf that silo and barn had not been built of concrete, I would have lost everything 
when my wooden fence and that dilapidated hog- pen burned down. It’s a lesson to 
me. I will build the new posts and piggery with CONCRETE and make the entire 
farm fireproof. I'll send in my-order today for Lehigh Cement.”’ 


Like a thief in the night, that great destroyer, fire, has swept many a farm leaving 
total ruin in its wake as the price of carelessness. 


Concrete is the great fire protection— color — country-wide distribution made 
the flame-defying building material that possible by 12 great mills—are reasons 
may save you from terrible loss. Build which make Lehigh the choice of careful 
everything on your farm of concrete. Cut builders all over who seek the best results 
down fire insurance. . There will be no in.concrete work. x 


heavy repair bills; concrete makes your ‘ 
farm expenseproof. Your buildings will Ask the Lehigh Dealer 
be permanent. 
He will give you helpful information 
Be sure to select Lehigh Cement. Uni- and co-operate with you in your plans for 


form qualities of strength, fineness and building or remodeling. 


Concrete for Permanence 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Chicago, Il. Allentown, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
















12 Mils—Annual Capacity Over 12,000,000 Barrels 
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